Support  staff  picketers  protest  ‘unfair  treatment’ 


effecuve  Sept.  1,  1992  and  a two 
per  cent  increase  for  Sept.  1, 1993. 
It  also  included  improved  benefits 
covering  crown  and  bridge  work 
and  a cost-of-living  allowance  to  be 
paid  every  six  months  if  the  con- 
sumer price  index  rises  more  than 
three  per  cent. 


Local  238  picketers,  Sherry  Johnston,  Leona  Watson  and  Laurer 
Divelle  join  fellow  workers  at  a protest  at  the  Doon  campus. 


By  Troy  Bridgeman 

AboutSO  support  staff  took  part  in 
an  information  picket  outside 
Conestoga’s  administration  offices 
Sept.  14,  protesting  what  they 
called  unfair  treatment  by  college 
management  regarding  support 
staff. 

Picketers’  representatives  said 
they  fear  an  attempt  to  introduce  a 
blanket  split-shift  or  flex-time 
clause  in  the  new  contract  currently 
being  negotiated.  Such  a clause 
would  allow  management  to  split 
an  employee’s  work  hours  or  deny 
him  or  her  overtime  pay  in  return 
for  the  same  amount  of  time  off  as 
the  overtime  worked. 

Conestoga  president  John  Tibbits 
said  a proposed  change  to  the  pres- 
ent agreement  was  tabled  by  the 
management  bargaining  team,  but 
was  deleted  Aug.  12. 

the  proposal  said  split  shifts 
“may  be  scheduled  where  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  the  college  and  the 
employee.”  The  previous  contract, 
which  expired  Aug.~31,  said  work- 
hour  changes  were  to  be  negotiated 
by  management,  the  employee  and 
a union  representative. 

Union  representatives  said  they 
fear  support  staff  may  be  forced  to 
absorb  government  funding  cuts  to 
the  college  system. 

“Support  staff  are  not  prepared  to 
be  the  sacrificial  lambs  of  the  col- 
lege system,”  said  an  Ontario  Pub- 
lic Service  Employees  Union 
(OPSEU)  newsletter,  after  contract 


negotiations  broke  off  Aug.  28. 

“Our  demands  are  just  as  import- 
ant as  anyone  else’s,”  said  Ann 
Wallace,  president  of  Local  238, 
which  represents  support  staff  at 
Conestoga. 

“What  I have  observed  here  is  a 
lack  of  appreciation  for  support 
staff,  at  times  by  both  the  faculty 
bargaining  unit  and  management,” 
said  Wallace.  “No  one  comes  here 
to  do  a bad  job.” 

Tibbits  said,  “You  can  teU  people 
you  respect  them  but  it  is  also  re- 
flective in  how  they  are  paid.  Sup- 
port staff  have  had  the  highest 
salary  increases  of  all  college  em- 
ployees over  the  past  three  years.” 
He  said  Conestoga  employs  more 
full-time  support  staff  than  the  sys- 
tem average  and  their  bargaining 
unit  has  grown  over  the  last  three 
years. 

The  Council  of  Regents,  negotiat- 
ing on  behalf  of  all  provincial  col- 
leges, presented  a money  offer  to 
OPSEU  Aug.  27. 

The  two-year  contract  would  give 
support  st^f  a one-per-cent  wage 
increase  the  first  year  and  a two- 
per-cent  increase  in  the  second. 
Management  also  showed  a “will- 
ingness to  talk  about  a cost-of-liv- 
ing ^owance  (COLA)  similar  to 
the  one  in  the  teachers’  tentative 
settlement,”  the  OPSEU  newsletter 
said. 

The  tentative  settlement  offered 
to  faculty  June  5,  will,  if  ratified, 
give  teachers  a $1,700  signing 
bonus,  a 4.3  per  cent  wage  increase 


The  offer  to  faculty  surprised  col- 
lege management,  said  Colin 
MacGregor,  Conestoga’s  director 
of  human  resources.  “Presidents 
and  boards  were  operating  under 
the  assumption  it  wouldn’t  be  that 
generous.” 

Wallace  said  aU  employees  in  the 
college  system  have  crown  and 
bridge  coverage  except  support 
staff,  who  are  clerical,  mainte- 
nance, technical  and  support  ser- 
vice workers.  She  said  she  is 
unhappy  with  labor  relations  at 
Conestoga. 

Tibbits  said  he  felt  the  college  has 
generally  good  employee  relations. 
“If  they  (OPSEU)  think  a good 
labor  relationship  is  management 
handing  over  everything  the  union 
demands,  they  are  mistaken.” 

He  said  college  support  staff  have 
comparable  wages  with  similar 
workers  at  high  schools  and  univer- 
sities. 

“I  was  not  aware  we  were  reach- 
ing a crisis  point,”  he  said.  “It’s  a 
little  premature  to  say  we  have  dif- 
ficulties this  early  in  negotiations.  ” 
Tibbits  said  administration  is  try- 
ing to  minimize  costs  to  offset  an 
operating  budget  deficit. 

“Why  would  we  deliberately  do 


something  that  would  make  people 
upset?” 

Wallace  said  .the  college  faces  a 


(Photo  by  Troy  Bridgeman) 
period  of  fiscal  restraint  “but  large 
cost  recoveries  should  not  come  at 
the  expense  of  support  staff.” 


Orientation  week  events  meet  with  moderate  success 


By  Neil  Wells 

Wet  weather  and  poor  turnouts 
put  a damper  on  events  held  during 
orientation  week  at  Conestoga  Col- 
lege. 

The  Pond  Party,  the  first  Doon 
Student  Association  (DSA)  on- 

■npus  event  for  the  1992-93 
ool  year  did  not  draw  as  big  of  a 


crowd  as  was  expected,  said  Becky 
Boertien,  DSA  activities  coordina- 
tor. 

She  said  only  about  2(X)  people 
showed  up  for  the  party,  held  on 
Sept.  8. 

The  event,  which  began  at  3 p.m. 
was  expected  to  be  well-attended 
because  students  had  no  afternoon 
classes  scheduled. 


Local  band.  The  Rhinos,  provided 
entertainment,  but  failed  to  prevent 
the  audience  from  dwindling  to 
about  20  by  the  time  they  returned 
to  play  their  second  set. 

A beach  voUeyball  tournament, 
that  was  supposed  to  be  held  out- 
side the  cafeteria  the  same  day,  was 
postponed  due  to  inclement 
weather.  A DSA  dunk-tank  event 


was  also  cancelled. 

Both  popcorn,  served  on  frisbees, 
and  com  on-the-cob  were  provided 
free  of  charge  by  the  DSA  during 
the  show. 

The  next  day’s  activities  fared 
better  with  a pancake  breakfast  and 
Playfair  both  drawing  sizable 
crowds.The  tug-of-war,  balloon 
toss  and  popcorn  dive,  held  the 


same  day,  were  all  cancelled  be- 
cause of  wet  weather. 

The  outdoor  movie,  Wayne’s 
World,  was  a moderate  success, 
drawing  about  40  people. 

The  biggest  success  of  orientation 
week  was  the  pub  that  featured 
glam-rock  band.  Harem  Scarem. 
About  350  people  turned  out  for  the 
show. 


Meetings  scheduled  for  continuing  education 


Boat  race  attendance  plunges, 
marking  the  end  of  a tradition 


* By  Heather  Ibbotson 

Continuing  education  students  at 
Conestoga  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  voice  their  ideas,  concerns  and 
interests  regarding  part-time  educa- 
tion at  meetings  to  be  held  on  vari- 
ous college  campuses  this  fall. 

Members  of  Conestoga’s  Contin- 
uing Education  Student  Associa- 
tion (CES  A)  will  be  on  hand  to  meet 
informally  with  students,  discuss 
concerns,  describe  the  organization 
and  encourage  student  participa- 
tion. 

The  first  meeting  is  billed  as  a “get 
to  know  us  night”  scheduled  for  5-7 
p.m.  Sept.  30  in  the  Blue  Room 
cafeteria  on  the  Doon  campus. 

Frania  Banks,  administrative  as- 
sistant to  the  director  of  the  Centre 
for  Continuing  Education  and  co- 
ordinator of  CESA,  said  she  hopes 
students  will  attend  this  “one-on- 
one  session”  to  help  CESA  mem- 


bers recognize  concerns  and  dis- 
cuss goals  and  future  actions. 

Banks  said  from  previous  years’ 
student  questionnaires  and  several 
meetings  of  the  fledgling  organiza- 
tion last  spring,  it  seemed  many  stu- 
dents were  concerned  with  issues 
related  to  employer  and  community 
recognition  of  the  value  of  the 
courses  they  take. 

“Students  want  to  know  if  a certif- 
icate from  a continuing  education 
course  is  getting  any  respect  outside 
of  the  college,”  Banks  said. 

She  said  the  informal,  introduc- 
tory meeting  will  be  a good  oppor- 
tunity for  students  and  continuing 
education  faculty  to  meet  and  speak 
with  CESA  members. 

“It  is  important  for  this  group  to 
start  out  on  the  right  foot,”  she  said, 
“by  finding  out  what  issues  students 
are  interested  in  and  how  they  want 
an  association  to  operate.” 

Banks  said  she  hopes  the  meeting 


will  help  add  some  new  faces  to  the 
current  nine-member  CESA  com- 
mittee. 

The  association  has  no  elected  of- 
ficers as  yet.  Banks  said  the  nine 
members  have  decided  to  wait  until 
next  February  before  making  any 
organizational  or  electoral  deci- 
sions so  they  may  gather  informa- 
tion and  opinions  from  as  many 
students  as  possible. 

The  nine  members  did,  however, 
agree  in  June  to  institute  a volun- 
tary, tax-deductible  $5  fee  on  many 
continuing  education  courses  as  a 
contribution  to  the  college’s  cur- 
rent fund-raising  campaign  for  a 
business  school.  It  is  estimated  this 
$5  fee  icould  bring  in  $650,000 
from  continuing  education  students 
over  the  next  five  years. 

Banks  said  she  hopes  to  arrange 
similar  information  meetings  at  the 
Waterloo  and  Guelph  campuses, 
but  no  da(ps  haVe  been  set. 


By  Zen  Karp 

A small  but  enthusiastic  crowd 
showed  up  Sept.  12  at  the  Bridge- 
port Community  Centre  to  partici- 
pate in  the  25  th  and  last  Labbatt’s 
annual  Conestoga  boat  race. 

“We  usually  get  about  30  to  40 
boats  out,”  said  Becky  Boertien, 
Doon  Student  Association’s  activi- 
ties co-ordinator.  This  year,  only 
four  canoes,  two  kayaks  and  three 
improvised  boats,  or  “junks”  partic- 
ipated in  the  event. 

“We  advertised  the  same,” 
Boertien  said,“  but  it  could  be  be- 
cause we  changed  the  event  from 
spring  to  fall.” 

The  race  down  the  Grand  River 
began  near  the  Bridgeport  Commu- 
nity Centre.  For  kayaks  and  canoes, 
it  ended  in  Doon,  at  the  end  of  Pin- 
nacle Drive,  about  half  a kilometre 


from  Conestoga’s  Doon  Campus. 
The  more  cumbersome  junks  had 
only  to  travel  about  10  kilometres 
downstream. 

The  smaller  turnout  did  not  mean 
less  safety.  Life  jackets,  as  always, 
had  to  be  worn  by  the  competitors. 
Carl  Zintel  of  the  Waterloo  Re- 
gional Police  Emergency  Response 
Team  followed  behind  the  crafts 
part  of  the  way  in  a hovercraft.  He 
has  been  part  of  the  safety  element 
for  the  race  every  year  for  about  10 
years. 

“We  just  make  sure  that  no  one 
gets  hurt,”  Zintel  said.  When  asked 
if  there  had  ever  been  incidents 
where  people  were  hurt  during  his 
time  with  the  event,  he  replied, 
“Not  that  I’m  aware  of.” 

About  two  hours  went  by  at  the 
canoe  and  kayak  finish  line  before 
See  Four,  Page  12 
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School  is  scary  stuff 


New  begin- 
nings can  be 
both  exhilarat- 
ing and  scary 
at  the  same 
time.  School  is 
a prime  exam- 
ple of  this. 
From  kinder- 
garten to  college  it’s  always  the 
same  nail-biting,  stomach- 
churning  anticipation  of  what  is 
to  come  that  m^es  people  want 
to  quit  before  they  even  begin. 

Every  September,  I envision 
millions  of  students  around  the 
globe  having  flashbacks  of  that 
first  horrid  day  of  preschool,  re- 
membering how  they  stood 
screaming  until  their  little  faces 
turned  purple,  watching  as  then- 
parents  tried  to  sneak  out  the 
door. 

Somehow  this  is  never  forgot- 
ten and  it  is  relived  every  “first 
day”  that  one  experiences. 

Most  people  adjust  quickly 
and  after  a couple  weela  their 
anxiety  lessens,  but  it  is  that  one 
day,  the  never  before,  numero 
uno,  fresh-person  experience 
that  seems  so  traumatic. 

It  starts  out  innocently  enough, 
disguised  as  excitement.  The 
last  two  weeks  of  summer  vaca- 
tion are  filled  with  notions  of 
one  last  party  and  shopping  for 
new  clothes. 

Minds  are  filled  with  dreams 
of  future  success  and  friend- 
ships, opportunities  and  experi- 
ences, hardly  anything  to  cry 
over. 

Labor  Day  is  when  all  the 
doubts  and  unanswered  ques- 
tions start  to  creep  into  the  uni- 
versal student  consciousness. 
What  if  the  right  outfit  isn’t  just 
right? 

What  if  my  fat,  ugly  cousin 
Bubba  wants  to  sit  with  me  at 
lunch?  And  what  if  he  brings  his 
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Batman  lunchbox? 

Some,  of  course,  will  deny  that 
their  knees  ever  knocked  or  their 
lips  even  slightly  quivered  at  the 
prospect  of  entering  a new  aca- 
demic institution.  I am  con- 
vinced, however,  that  every 
student  has  thought  about  pack- 
ing an  extra  pair  of  underwear 
for  the  occassion,  “just  in  case.” 

College,  I think,  adds  an  extra 
degree  of  pressure  to  this  phe- 
nomenon. Whether  miles  away 
or  in  your  own  community,  post- 
secondary institutions  represent 
the  “real  world,”  where  you  ei- 
ther make  it  or  you  don’t  It  is 
probably  the  biggest  challenge 
most  people  will  ever  face  in 
their  lives,  and  no  matter  how 
much  you  try  to  label  it  as  just 
another  first  day,  it  certainly 
pales  in  comparision  to  hairy- 
faced  Miss  Bumple’s  first  fourth 
grade  class. 

The  first  day  of  school  isn’t 
always  thatbad  and  some  people 
even  consider  continuing  after 
it  I figure  that  if  you  go  in  ex- 
pecting at  least  some  small  di- 
saster to  happen  that  when  it 
does,  you  don’t  feel  half  as  hu- 
miliated. 

I said  maybe,  didn’t  I?  OK,  so 
sitting  in  a class  you  discover 
you  are  not  enroll^  in  for  over 
an  hour  might  be  classified  as 
totally  embarrassing,  but  trust 
me,  you  will  get  over  it.  And 
mistaking  your  first  class  in- 
structor named  Pat  for  a man 
isn’t  a criminal  offence,  al- 
though it  might  affect  your 
grades  somewhat. 

Don’t  worry,  we’ve  all  been 
there.  Some  day  you  can  sit  back 
and  laugh  at  it  all  and  remember 
what  a moron  you  were.  Re- 
member, there  is  a first  time  for 
everything,  and  there  will  only 
be  one  first  time,  so  try  and 
enjoy  it. 


By  Sandra 
Schuett 
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Big  Brother  makes  a comeback 


■ George  Orwell’s 
novel,  1984,  may 
seem  outdated  now 
that  its  year  of  reck- 
oning  has  come 
and  gone.  How- 
By  Heather  ever.  Big  Brother 
Ibbotson  has  risen  anew 
amidst  the  fervor  of 
political  correctness  sweeping 
North  America. 

Political  correctness  is  the  use  of 
generalized  and  vague  terminology 
to  describe  traits,  characteristics  or 
appearances  so  as  not  to  offend, 
prejudge  or  debase  any  segment  of 
the  population. 

Political  correctness  began  with  a 
decent  aim  of  attempting  to  curb 
unfounded  stereotypes,  misguided 
judgements  and  derogatory  lan- 
guage aimed  at  people  who  through 
birth,  accident,  choice  or  circum-  , 
stance  were  different  from  others 
either  physically,  mentally,  or  emo- 
tionally. 

However,  the  concept  of  politi- 
cally correct  speaking  and  thinking 
has  expanded  to  a point  where  it  is 
now  no  less  than  a complete  abro- 
gation of  the  right  to  free  speech 
and  thought  as  well  as  a mockery  of 
the  victims  of  prejudice  it  once 
aimed  to  help. 

It  has  reached  the  point  where  the 
most  innocuous  of  personal  traits 


must  be  hidden  behind  a wall  of 
verbal  obfuscation. 

The  English  vocabulary  is  large 
and  diverse.  There  are  many  words 
one  can  use  to  accurately  describe 
conditions  without  being  deroga- 
tory. 

While  the  word  “cripple”  cer- 
tainly has  negative  vibrations,  the 
word  “handicap”  simply  means  a 
disadvantage  or  hindrance.  It  is 
now  deemed  politically  incorrect. 
The  proper  term  is  “physically 
challenged.”  This  term  is  so  ob- 
scure it  could  include  someone  who 
cannot  swim,  someone  who  is  out 
of  shape,  or  maybe  someone  who 
cannot  drive  without  prescription 
eyeglasses.  The  word  “short”  is  not 
derogatory,  yet  even  that  is 
frowned  upon  by  extremists  in  the 
politically  correct  faction  in  favor 
of  “vertically  challenged.” 

For  those  who  have  shouldered 
the  yoke  of  political  correctness, 
the  word  “pet”  is  considered  preju- 
dicial to  domesticated  animaJ  spe- 
cies. The  politically  correct  term  is 
“companion  animal.” 

It  is  no  wonder  people  are  becom- 
ing confused  and  wary.  One  never 
knows  who  or  what  will  be  of- 
fended by  ordinary  and  inoffensive 
words.  Big  Brother  has  resurfaced, 
making  everyone  wary  and  afraid 
of  offending  everyone  else  for  fear 


of  reprisal  or  worse. 

The  use  of  politically  correct  yet 
vague  and  inaccurate  terminology 
to  refer  to  differences  between 
human  beings,  animals,  vegetables 
and  minerals,  only  serves  to  pro- 
mote and  promulgate  a variety  of 
prejudices. 

One  need  simply  look  around  to 
realize  that  all  men  and  women  are 
not  created  equal. 

People  have  different  abilities, 
talents  and  gifts.  Some  have  more, 
some  have  fewer  and  some  are  just 
plain  different. 

The  attempt  to  obliterate  accu- 
rate, non-inflammatory  distinc- 
tions between  people  furthers 
antipathy  rather  than  eliminates  it 

Denying  people  the  right  to  speak 
and  think  as  they  choose,  widiout 
harming  or  belittling  others,  is  a 
ferocious  swipe  at  freedom. 

The  attempt  to  soften  sometimes 
harsh  realities  — which  can  be  de- 
scribed fairly  without  resorting  to 
negative  and  crude  euphemisms  — 
harkens  back  to  Victorian  times 
when  even  table  legs  were  covered 
lest  they  instill  “unhealthy  sexual 
feelings”  among  men. 

George  Washington  once  said 
that  when  the  freedom  of  speech  is 
taken  away,  “dumb  and  silent  we 
may  be  led,  like  sheep  to  the 
slaughter.” 


Trivia  reigns  while  issues  are  obscure# 


W starva- 

tion  in  the  former 

personal  matters 
By  Lori  Royal 

Liphard  Family  and 
Woody  Allen  are 

trivial. 

Wouldn’t  the  lives  of  people  sur- 
viving in  war-tom  and  poverty- 
stricken  counuies  be  more  critical 
to  report? 

Allen  recently  said  he  is  romanti- 
cally involved  with  Soon-Yi  Far- 
row Previn.  She  is  the  21-year-old 
adopted  daughter  of  Mia  Farrow, 
who  has  had  a longtime  relation- 
ship with  Allen. 

This  is  a silly  love  game. 

One  example  of  this  is  how  many 
affairs  Allen  has  also  had  in  the  past 
with  younger  women  from  his 
movies. 

And  the  Duchess  of  York,  Sarah 
Ferguson,  is  in  the  midst  of  contro- 


versy over  topless  pictures  of  her 
kissing  a man  from  Texas. 

While  war  and  starvation  con- 
tinue in  Somalia  and  the  former  Y u- 
goslavia,  people  are  more 
interested  in  dirt  Aan  politics. 

The  media  also  becomes  more  ex- 
cited about  such  nonsense.  There  is 
a need  to  report  on  celebrities’ 
lives,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  pry 
into  their  personal  lives. 

The  media  should  dig  into  more 
serious  matters,  such  as  the  current 
wars. 

Perhaps  it  is  too  difficult  because 
reporters  are  being  sent  in  and  are 
being  killed. 

However,  researchers  could  pub- 
lish more  on  the  war  to  help  others 
understand  the  situation. 

Not  only  reporters  are  being  killed 
while  doing  their  jobs. 

Relief  workers  are  having  a diffi- 
cult time  bringing  aid  to  the  victims 
of  war  and  starvation,  because  of 
fear  their  own  workers  may  be 
killed. 


According  to  the  Mennonite  Re- 
porter, Ruzica  Salic,  who  has  spent 
this  past  year  working  at  the  refu- 
gee office  in  Zagreb,  the  capital  of 
Croatia,  identifies  her  job  as  help- 
ing to  find  placements  in  other 
countries  for  refugees.  Salic  says  it 
is  better  for  other  countries  to  send 
money  rather  than  food.  Transport 
costs  of  food  are  more  expensive, 
and  with  cash,  the  money  sent  can  : 
be  used  as  needed  to  buy  every-  j 
thing  in  the  area.  ' 

The  history  of  these  wars,  espe-  : 
cially  in  Y ugoslavia,  is  challenging 
to  understand.  Where  is  the  adver-  | 
Using  showing  the  need  for  more  i 
aid  to  these  countries? 

Little  information  has  been  pub- 
lished. 

Few  newspaper  articles  tell  peo- 
ple how  to  receive  specific  infor- 
mation to  send  money  or  aid. 

It  is  a wonder  how  much  aware-  { 
ness  needs  to  be  created  to  arouse  j 
public  interest  to  send  aid  to  these  j 
places. 


I 


Letters  to  the  editor 
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Anti-feminist  cbiumn  discriminates  against  ‘womyn’ 


To  the  editor: 

In  regards  to  the  Sept.  8 column 
entitled,  Feminism  is  a farce,  I hes- 
itate to  refer  to  you  as  a “Ms.”  be- 
cause the  term  “Ms”  is  a privilege 
that  you  do  not  deserve.  For  you 
fee,  misguided  editor,  this  term  be- 
came possible  due  to  the  very  fem- 
inists you  associate  with  the  term 
“dirty.” 

I am  not  a student  at  Conestoga 
College,  nor  after  reading  your  ar- 
ticle would  I want  to  be  a womyn 
on  your  campus.  Oops,  that  would 
be  a generalization  that  aU  womyn 


at  Conestoga  College  are  ignorant 
and  misinformed.  Oh,  but  dear  edi- 
tor, you  are  quite  familiar  with  mis- 
guided generalizations,  aren’t  you? 
Does  this  statement  belittle  you? 
Would  that  constitute  discrimina- 
tion against  womyn,  or  would  you 
write  that  off  as  careless  wording? 

Dear  editor,  would  it  surprise  you 
if  I told  you  that  Third  World 
womyn  bare  their  chests  not  be- 
cause it  is  their  “only  right,”  not  to 
make  a feminist  statement  but 
rather  to  combat  the  heat  their  in- 
tense work  and  surroundings  cre- 


ate. Dear  editor,  please  think  be- 
yond your  own  prejudices  against 
the  poor,  just  for  a moment. 

Would  it  offend  you  if  1“  laced  up 
my  speech  with  obscenities”. 

What  if  I said  I’d  like  to  hck  your 
( — rf!  Would  you  call  me  a dyke,  a 
homosexual;  would  you  call  me 
“obscene.”  Reclaiming  language  is 
a vital  step  for  womyn;  we  are  not 
wo(men),  we  are  people  who  are 
fighting  for  equality  in  a world 
which  is  still  m^e-dominated. 

Dear  editor,  it  would  take  more 
space  than  your  column  allows 


(though  I doubt  to  think  that  MY 
opinions  will  be  printed  in  a news- 
paper such  as  yours)  for  me  to  try  to 
set  straight  all  the  generalizations 
and  stereotypes  in  your  article.  It  is 
disturbing  to  me  as  a womyn  and  a 
feminist  to  acknowledge  such  gar- 
bage as  coming  from  another 
womyn.  Your  stereotypical  views 
paint  a painful  but  accurate  picture 
for  feminists  — there  is  still  much 
work  to  be  done  for  womyn  and  for 
feminism.  Feminists  must  work  to 
destroy  the  stereotypes  you  uphold. 
Personally,  I am  ashamed  of  your 


ignorance  and  discrimination. 

Perhaps  when  you  are  discrimi- 
nated against  because  of  your  gen- 
der, and  when  you  learn  that  one  of 
your  friends  is  lesbian  or  gay,  or 
when  you  are  in  some  way  raped  of 
violated  on  the  basis  of  your  gen- 
der, you  will  learn  and  understand 
that  feminists  work  to  increase  and 
maintain  the  rights  of  all  womyn. 
Unfortunalely,  that  includes  you. 
Paula  Stankowitsch,  2nd  year 
English  literature  major, 
University  of  St.  Jerome’s 
College 


Feminism  has  many  different  facets 


Feminism  not  represented 
fairly  in  editor’s  column 


To  the  editor: 

I would  like  to  respond  to  Heather 
Ibbotson’s  column,  Feminism  is  a 
farce,  in  your  Sept.8  issue. 

I am  very  happy  that  her  mother 
has  never  been  subjected  to  any 
sexual  prejudice  or  discrimination. 
I am  pleased  that  she  was  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a father  who  wanted 
his  daughters  to  have  the  benefits  of 
a university  education  and  encour- 
aged them  to  strive  for  professional 
careers.  I am  also  pleased  that  her 
first  position  as  English  department 
head  allowed  her  to  achieve  her  ca- 
reer goals. 

But  many  women  are  not  as  fortu- 
nate as  the  author’s  mother. 

Some  have  fathers  who  believe 
that  a daughter  does  not  need  an 
education  since  she  will  have  a hus- 
band to  take  care  of  her.  Or  perhaps 

Generalizing 

To  the  editor: 

The  light  workload  of  the  first 
week  back  to  school  provided 
ample  time  for  leisure  reading. 

It  was  at  such  a time  that  I picked 
up  the  Sept.  8 issue  of  Spoke  and 
found  a rather  distressing  article 
entitled.  Feminism  is  a farce. 

The  article  commences  opinion- 
atedly  stating  feminism  is  a dirty 
word. 

This  statement  encouraged  me  to 
read  on,  in  fact  hopeful  for  a fresh 
perspective  on  the  female  condi- 
tion that  would  sway  front 'the 
mores  of  the  present  feminist 
agenda. 

^piat  it  did. 

^fome  points  were  well-founded. 
Indeed,  there  are  “feminists”  who 
are  motivated  by  vainglorious  tend- 


they  face  a situation  similar  to  my 
daughter,  whose  father  told  her  to 
get  married  and  let  her  husband  put 
her  through  college. 

Others  face  barriers  erected  by 
poverty,  physical  challenges,  facial 
discrimination  and  physical  and 
sexual  abuse. 

Others  face  discrimination  in  the 
workplace. 

They  are  sexually  harassed  and 
intimidated  by  their  male- col- 
leagues and  superiors.  They  bang 
their  heads  on  a glass  ceiling  which 
feels  more  like  concrete  as  they  are 
shunted  aside  to  allow  men  to  take 
their  promotions.  ‘ 

Sometimes  “brains,  talent  and  de- 
termination” are  not  enough  to 
overcome  the  barriers  erected  by 
discrimination,  harassment  and 
prejudice. 


encies,  and  redefine  their  lifestyle 
to  militantly  defend  issues  which 
have  little  to  do  with  the  betterment 
of  society. 

But,  to  generalize  and  “collec- 
tively” state  that  these  are  aspects 
which  characteristically  define 
today’s  feminist  is  appalUng  even 
to  this  non-crusader. 

Also  true  is  the  statement  that 
“brains,  talent  and  determination 
can  render  one  successful  regard- 
less of  gender. 

But,  the  question  forgotten  is  why 
should  I as  a woman  be  subjected 
to  the  added  pressure  of  surmount- 
ing obstacles  blocking  my  path  to 
personal  success  for  the  simple  rea- 
son of  my  gender. 

Obviously,  the  writer  has  not  ex- 
perienced an  infringement  of  rights 


When  I worked  in  the  journalism 
profession,  which  the  author  will 
enter  upon  graduating  from  Con- 
estoga College,  I was  sexually  har- 
assed in  the  workplace,  passed  over 
for  promotions,  and  paid  less  for  the 
value  of  my  work  than  men  who 
worked  as  my  colleagues. 

I am  discouraged  to  find  that  often 
women’s  worst  barrier  is  the 
women  who  vehemently  deny  the 
problem  of  sexism. 

Young  women  who  have  not  ex- 
perienced the  harassment,  denigra- 
tion and  frustration  of  sexism  are 
convinced  the  women’s  movement 
can  do  nothing  for  them. They  can 
do  it  all.  Equality  can  be  achieved 
and  feminism  is  a dirty  word. 

But  I have  learned  otherwise. 
Sharon  Dietz, 

Academic  support  faculty 


or  blatant  sexual  harassment,  yet 
she  seems  to  judge  the  ones  who 
have  and  in  turn  have  spoken  out 
about  it  for  oxir  own  protection. 

I have  no  problem  living  in  a male 
dominated  society;  in  fact,  I think  it 
is  correct  and  to  some  extent  bibh- 
cally  supported.  But  to  ignore  the 
numurous  present  day  examples  in 
which  this  power  is  abused  and 
mismanaged  is  just  plain  narrow- 
minded. 

P.S.  I have  never  believed  in  a 
feminism  that  gave  birth  to  the 
fashionability  of  leaving  a new 
bom  to  the  care  of  another  for  the 
sake  of  a comfortable  living  or  self- 
affirmation. 

Eva  Vlasov 

General  Arts  and  Science 
Year  1,  Semester  2 


To  the  editor: 

Feminism  is  a force  that  must 
reckon  with  opinions  such  as  the 
one  in  the  Sept.  8 issue  of  Spoke. 
I’m  just  one  woman,  one  feminist, 
who  vehemently  disagrees  with  the 
four  points  expressed  in  the  article. 
Feminism  is  a farce. 

1)  The  author  calls  recent  and 
present  feminism  a “dirty  word.” 
However,  her  description  of  femi- 
nism is  limited  to  acts  which  de- 
mean men,  topless  protests  and 
women  cursing  while  waiting  in 
line  to  see  strippers.  I would  define 
feminism  as  advocating  for  equal 
rights  and  opportunities  for  women. 
Feminists  have  spoken  for,  lobbied 
for  and  written  about  monumental 
matters  that  will  impact  greatly  on 
how  our  society  survives  economi- 
cally and  socially,  such  as  equal  pay 
for  equal  work,  pay  equity,  sexud 
harassment  in  our  businesses,  edu- 
cational and  government  institu- 
tions, violence  perpetuated  by  men 
against  women  and  women’s  con- 
trol of  their  own  bodies. 

2)  The  author  uses  most  of  the 
article  to  tell  us  about  her  mother’s 
accomplishments.  That  might 
make  a good  story,  but  one 
woman’s  experiences  is  hardly 
proof  of  the  unworthiness  of  the 
feminist  movement. 

3)  The  author  accuses  feminists  of 
seeking  “vain  glory”  rather  than 
genuine  achievement;  that  they  are 
“no  longer  striving  through  per- 
sonal excellence,  intelligence  or 
leadership.”  Who  are  they?  It’s 
hard  to  rebut  put-downs  of  name- 
less “theys.”  Does  she  mean  Betty 
Friedan,  Gloria  Steinem,  Audrey 


McLaughlin,  Rosemary  Brown  or 
Michelle  Landsberg? 

4)  Lastly,  the  author  blames  the 
victims  for  their  pUght.  “It  is  only 
the  weak,  untalented  and  lazy  who 
use  discrimination  as  an  excuse  for 
their  inadequacies.”  This  is  by  far 
the  most  insidious  and  abhorrent 
part  of  the  article. 

Yes,  there  are  men  and  women 
who  use  discrimination  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  lack  of  success.  But  to 
imply  that  a woman  who  hasn’t 
achieved  her  goals  is  inadequate, 
weak,  untalented  and  lazy  is  to 
deny  women’s  experience,  and  our 
everyday  lives  in  a patriarchal  soci- 
ety. 

Tell  the  victims  of  violence,  sur- 
vivors of  ritualized  abuse,  incest 
survivors,  and  immigrant  women 
beaten  by  their  husbands  that  they 
just  need  to  be  stronger  or  more 
talented. 

Tell  women  who  work  full  time 
and  earned  67.6  per  cent  of  what 
men  did  in  1 990  that  it  is  due  to  their 
inadequacies.  TeU  the  single  moms 
abandoned  by  their  husbands  to  just 
get  some  brains. 

To  quote  Rosemary  Brown,  a 
writer  and  activist  in  British  Co- 
lumbia and  the  first  black  woman 
elected  to  a Canadian  legislature.... 

“We  older  feminists  have  not 
done  a good  job  of  passing  on  the 
story  of  our  struggle  to  the  younger 
women  who  have  been  coming 
along  after  us  — we  have  a gener- 
ation of  young  women  coming 
along  who  are  not  so  much  vain  as 
they  are  ignorant.” 

Joan  Magazine, 

Counsellor,  Conestoga  College 


feminists  is  destructive 


Feminism  demeans  men 


To  the  editor 

Bravo  to  the  writer  of  the  Sept.  8 
editorial.  Feminism  is  a farce.  For 
far  too  long  a minority  of  women, 
under  the  guise  of  feminism,  has 
been  yelling  and  screaming  about 
equal  rights  to  the  point  of  nau- 
seousness. 

No  one  is  denying  the  right  of 
women  to  equality  — i.e.  the  same 
rights  enjoy^  by  men  with  regards 
to  job  opportunities,  education,  etc. 
However,  to  demean  men  in  the 
process  is  unacceptable  and  an  in- 
sult to  all  those,  male  and  female, 
who  do  not  share  the  feminist  view- 
point. 

Granted  that  today  women  do 
have  problems  with  regard  to  abuse 
and  assault.  These  things  make 
front  page  news  and  do  pose  prob- 
lems, but  there  are  those  of  us  of  the 


male  persuasion  who  do  not  de- 
serve to  be  painted  as  anti-famale 
because  of  the  actions  of  a few  mis- 
creants. 

Personally,  I love  to  open  doors 
for  females  and  to  help  in  other 
gentlemanly  ways. 

And  I also  know  the  other  side  of 
the  picture.  I grew  up  in  a situation 
where  a woman’s  place  was  not 
beside  her  man,  but  beneath  him  in 
every  way.  I vowed  never  to  be  like 
that.  Furthermore,  I would  like  to 
know  how  it  is  that,  in  our  court 
system — family  and  criminal  — a 
woman,  because  she  is  a woman, 
generally  gets  away  with  a lot  more 
than  a man  and,  particularly  in  fam- 
ily court,  is  believed  to  be  superior 
to  men. 

Gary  Wiebe 
Journalism  2 


Doon  Christian  Fellowship 

Invites  you  to 

NOONTIME  BIBLE  STUDY 

every  Tuesday  11:30  a.m.  to  12:20  p.m. 

Room 1B24 

Bring  your  lunch  and  join  us  for  a time  of  fellowship  and  discovery! 

All  are  welcome 

“Grace”  - getting  what  you  don’t  deserve 
“Mercy”  - not  getting  what  you  do  deserve 
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Euchre  Tournament 


Wednesday,  SeptemBer 22, 1992 
11:30  cum.  to  1:00  p.nu 


student  Lounge  (|| 


Sign  up  in  partners  at  the  DSA  Activities  Office 


Kitchener  Transit  Passes  on  Saie 

Monday  September  14, 1992 
Door  #3  10:00  a.m.  to  2:00  p.m. 

A Four  Month  Transit  Pass  is  $157.00, 

$4.00  for  Photo  I.  D. 

. Cash  ONLY 

Available  to  FULL  TIME  STUDENTS  ONLY 


i 
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COUNSELLOR’S  CORNER  with  Pat  Trudeau 


Pat  Trudeau  is 
a counsellor  at 
Doon  Student 
Services.  This  is 
the  second  in  a 
series  of  articles 
on  student  suc- 
cess, issues  and 
problem  solv- 
ing. 


Driving  to  Conestoga  College 
today,  I was  thinking  about  the 
number  of  students  who  have  al- 
ready come  to  Student  Services  with 
the  financial  blues. 

I begin  to  hum  a line  from  the 
group  Bare  Naked  Ladies,  "If  I had 
a million  dollars,  I would  buy 

you " Books.  If  I had  a million 

dollars  I would  buy  books  for  all 
those  cash-strapped  students  who 
cannot  buy  them  because  there  was 
no  summer  work,  OSAP  is  delayed, 
parents  have  lost  jobs  or  car  ex- 
penses intervened.  Even  three 


years  ago,  most  students  with  a 
shortfall  of  income  could  survive 
with  some  sound  budget  plarming. 

No  longer.  Budgeting  is  like  cook- 
ing; sadly,  it  does  not  work  when  the 
cupboard  is  bare.  Take  John's  (fic- 
tional name)  situation.  He  is  a single 
parent  on  a fixed  income  who  was 
accepted  two  weeks  before  school, 
after  buying  his  son's  back-to- 
school  clothes.  OSAP  will  take 
weeks  and  he  needs  books  now.  No 
money.  No  books.  No  sleep. 

He  will  try  to  borrow  a charge  card 
from  a relative  and  agree  to  pay  him 


back  when  his  funds  arrive.  Stu- 
dents are  not  coming  to  Student  Ser- 
vices counsellors  to  explore 
existential  questions  about  the 
meaning  of  life  or  how  to  find  true 
love. 

They  are  struggling  with  the  first 
rung  on  the  hierarchy  of  needs  — 
basic  survival.  So  John  and  I started 
with  Plan  A and  now  he  is  off  to 
explore  Plan  D. 

We  will  keep  working  together 
until  he  gets  his  books.  Then  he  can 
thiirk  about  getting  those  tires  on  thei 
car  before  winter  arrives.  ' 
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Anniversary  book  marks  25  years 


By  Sandra  Schuett 

Past  and  present  staff  and  stu- 
denLs  of  Conestoga  College  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  relive  25 
years  of  history  this  faU  with  the 
release  of  a book  commemorat- 
ing the  college’s  silver  anniver- 
sarj'. 

“Twenty-Five  Years  of  Educa- 
tion That  Works  1967-1992”  was 
the  brainchild  of  fluman  Re- 
sources and  Student  Develop- 
ment vice-president,  John 
MacKenzic,  who  approached 
journalism  instructor  Dean  Rob- 
inson with  tlic  idea  in  November, 


1991. 

Both  Robinson  and  graphics  in- 
structor Matt  Miller  agreed  to 
have  their  students  research  and 
produce  the  book  as  part  of  class 
requirements. 

“It  was  an  opportunity  we 
needed  to  seize,”  MacKenzie 
said. 

One  thoustuid  five  hundred  co]>- 
ies  of  the  boc^  were  printed  and 
will  be  available  for  sale  at  the 
end  of  September  in  all  campus 
bookstores,  for  $35. 

Graduates  and  retirees  may  pur- 
chase copies  by  mail  through  the 
Alumni  Association. 


The  $35  cost  will  cover  ship- 
ping and  handling. 

Alutnni  Affairs  manager  Mary 
Wright  said  she  thinks  her  depart- 
ment will  sell  a good  numl)er  of 
books  and  added  that  because  of 
promotional  material  in  the 
alumni  news  magazine,  Connec- 
tions, she  has  had  50  advance  or- 
der.s. 

Order  forms  have  been  miiikxl 
out  to  12,000  alumni  members 
and  tlie  book  will  also  be  on  sale 
at  this  year’s  homecoming  cele- 
brations in  October. 

Wright  said  she  thinks  the  book 
is  excellent. 

MacKenzie  .said  money  w'as 
borrowed  from  the  college  to 
fund  the  project  and  900  copies 
must  be  sold  in  order  to  break 
even. 

Any  sales  revenue  beyond  that 
will  go  to  the  Alumni  Association 
to  help  them  in  their  mission  to 
promote  Conestoga’s  image. 

MacKcn/.ic  said  he  tliinks  pn>- 
duction  of  the  1 28-pagc  book  was 
a great  opportunity  for  all  con- 
tributors, which  included  recent 
graduates. 

“1  think  it's  fantastic,”  said 
MacKenzie,  of  the  final  product. 
“When  people  ask  me  what  it’s 
about,  I tell  them  it’s  37  short 
stories  that  depict  the  college’s 
history.” 

Robinson  agrctid  that  this  op- 
portunity was  the  “chance  of  a 
lifetime”  for  the  students  in- 
volved. 

‘They  were  in  the  right  place  at 
tlie  right  time,”  he  said. 

Robinson  .said  he  knew  what  to 
expect  from  production,  because 
of  his  pa.sl  pubi  ishing  experience. 

1 le  added  th.ai  there  was  never  a 
time  he  felt  the  b<x)k  w'ould  not 
make  the  May,  1 992  deadline. 

As  for  student  performance, 
Robinson  said  they  did  wliat  was 
expex;ietl  of  them,  and,  as  in  many 
things,  some  did  better  tlitui  oth- 

“I  wasn’t  disappointed  or  sur- 
prised,” he  said.  “I  feel  good 
about  the  btx)k_” 


, _.  Human  Resources  and 

Student  Development  reviews  the  newly  released  anniversary 

I300K> 
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Meet  the  DSA 


School  spirit 

By  Neil  Wells 

Steve  Tremblay,  this  year’s  Doon 
Student  Association  (DSA)  vice- 
president  of  Administration,  still 
thinks  school  spirit  can  be  im- 
proved. 

Tremblay,  20,  who  is  a second- 
year  computer  programming  ana- 
lyst (CPA)  student,  was  acclaimed 
to  the  position  in  April,  1992. 


Steve  Tremblay 

(Photo  by  Neil  Weils) 

Tremblay,  who  was  a member  of 
the  Doon  Business  Student’s  Asso- 
ciation, said  he  wanted  to  get  in- 
'Volved  in  the  DSA  because  it  is 
involved  in  all  aspects  of  student 
life. 

As  VP  of  administration, 
Tremblay  said  he  is  responsible  for 
organizing  and  maintaining  the 
board  of  directors,  the  DSA’s  reg- 
ulating body.  Members  of  the 
board  of  directors  are  nominated 
student  representatives  from  each 
pro^am  at  the  college.  They  take 
part  in  DSA  meetings  and  establish 
DSA  policies.  “It  is  very  important 
that  every  program  be  represented 
at  our  meetings.  All  a student  has  to 
do  is  get  10  signatures  and  he  is  a 


can  improve 

rep,”  he  said. 

He  said  a problem  exists  with  the 
number  of  student  representatives 
who  attend  DSA  meetings.  “Being 
on  the  board  of  directors  isn’t  the 
most  exciting  job  and  student  reps 
get  bored  and  gradually  stop  show- 
ing up  for  meetings,”  he  said. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  interest  by 
the  board  of  directors,  Tremblay 
said  the  DSA  is  trying  to  change  its 
constitutional  requirements  to  re- 
duce the  quorum  for  DSA  board 
meetings.  “Right  now  quorum 
stands  at  15,  but  we  are  working  on 
reducing  that  number,”  he  said. 

While  he  was  away  last  summer, 
Tremblay  said  DSA  staff  shared  his 
job  responsibilities. 


We  can  offer  students  a 
lot...  but  we  can’t  force 
them  to  take  part. 

— Tremblay 


He  said  now  that  he  is  back,  he  is 
looking  forward  to  getting  involved 
with  the  many  events  that  are 
planned  for  the  school  year. 

Tremblay  said  all  members  of  the 
DSA  share  duties  at  events  and  try 
to  work  as  a team. 

As  for  turnout  for  events, 
Tremblay  said  poor  weather  condi- 
tions and  lack  of  student  awareness 
are  to  blame. 

“We  offer  students  a lot  and  we 
want  them  to  enjoy  themselves 
while  they  are  here  but  we  can’t 
force  them  to  take  part,”  he  said. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  the  lack  of 
turnout,  Tremblay  said,  is  students 
not  reading  promotional  material 
for  events.  “We  advertise  on  the 
bulletin  boards  and  in  Spoke  and 
still  people  say  they  don’t  know 
what’s  happening,”  he  said. 

He  said  the  DSA  is  planning  to 
advertise  more  on  CXLR  and  in 
Dooners  cafeteria. 

The  position  of  VP  of  administra- 
tion requires  a 10-hour  commit- 
ment per  week  and  provides  a 
$ 1 ,000  honorarium , Tremblay  said. 
He  plans  to  run  for  DSA  president 
next  year  “if  all  goes  well.” 


DSA  Comedy  Dinner  Show 


Feahiring 


Scared  Little  Weird  Guys 
Mark  Farrell 
Tim  Steeves 


3:30  p.m. 

Tickets  $8.00 


i 


includes  dinner  and  show 

advance  sales  only 

Thursday,  October  1, 1992 
You’ll  laugh!  You’ll  cry! 
Don’t  Miss  It! 


^meo  dTjudet 

at  Stratford  Festivai 
Thursday,  October  9,  1992 
8:00  p.m. 

Tickets:  $38.00 


includes  transportation 

Bus  departs  at  6:30  p.m.  from  Door  #3 

Tickets  avaiiabie  at  the  DSA  Activities  Office 
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First  nooner  a disappointment 


By  Troy  Bridgeman 

Low  turnouts  for  scheduled 
events,  budget  problems  and  bad 
weather  did  not  dampen  the  spirit  of 
the  Waterloo  Students  Association 
(WSA)  during  orientation  week  at 
Conestoga’s  Waterloo  campus. 

“Everyone  had  fun  at  the  beach 
party,”  held  Sept.  9,  said  WSA 
president,  Rob  Nicol.  “We  sold  al- 
most half  of  our  orientation  kits  the 
first  day.” 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  frosh- 
week  festivities  was  the  Sept.  10 
production  of  Kitchener’s  Severe 
County  All-Stars  and  The  Rhinos. 

The  Severe  County  All-Stars, 
who  arrived  one  hour  late  for  the 
show,  pumped  out  their  distinctive 


style  of  rock-a-billy  to  the  45-per- 
son crowd.  With  pompadour  hair 
cuts,  leathers  and  cheap  sun 
glasses,  the  band  with  front  man 
Tim  Urquhart,  who  resembles  a 
young  Elvis  with  weight-training, 
performed  a shortened  set  followed 
by  the  clowns  of  calypso.  The  Rhi- 
nos. 

“We  didn’t  get  the  crowd  we  were 
expecting,”  said  Nicol  who,  along 
with  WSA  volunteers,  was  forced 
to  move  the  event  inside  after  a 
morning  rain  storm  washed  out  the 
scheduled  beach  party. 

The  small  but  enthusiastic  audi- 
ence gave  The  Rhinos  a warm  re- 
ception as  they  slipped  in  and  out  of 
a variety  of  musical  expressions 
ranging  from  television  theme 


songs  to  Frank  Zappa  and  James 
Brown. 

Their  between- song  banter  in- 
cluded trivia  contests  and  theories 
about  where  the  Pope  stays  when 
he  visits  Canada.  They  concluded 
that  he  probably  stays  at  the 
Journey’s  End. 

The  band,  with  guitarist  Danny 
Michel  on  vocals,  rang  with  irony 
as  they  sang  one  of  their  more  pop- 
ular tunes.  Praying  For  Rain. 

Nicol  said  the  WSA  has  more 
events  scheduled  including  a Blue 
Jays  game  Sept.  17  and  a charity  car 
wash  Sept.  26. 

He  said  they  are  looking  into  the 
possibility  of  turning  the  WSA  into 
a registered  charitable  organiza- 
tion. 


Harem  Scarem  pub  draws  a large  crowd 


By  Troy  Bridgeman 

Harem  Scarem  scared  up  a large 
crowd,  June  10,  for  Conestoga’s 
first  orientation  pub  of  the  ’92-’93 
school  year. 

The  west  corner  of  Doon 
campus’s  main  cafeteria  took  on  a 
whole  new  dimension  as  roadies  set 
up  microphones,  keyboards, 
drums,  amplifiers,  48  stagelights,  a 
smog  machine  and  a 40-channel, 
3, 000- watt  sound  system. 

Const.  Robert  Zenzner  and  Const. 
Michael  Stotts,  from  the  Waterloo 
regional  police,  patrolled  the  area 
as  Doon  Student  Association 
(DSA)  volunteers  stamped  hands 
and  served  beer  to  a standing- 
room-only  crowd. 

Opening  the  show  was 
Kitchener’s  Parasite. 

As  is  the  lot  of  most  opening  acts. 
Parasite  was  plagued  with  sound 
problems.  The  band  struggled 
through  a long  list  of  overplayed, 
top-30,  pop-rock  hits,  finishing  like 
a bad  cliche  with  Stairway  to 
Heaven. 

Harem  Scarem,  who  are  on  the 
last  leg  of  their  third  consecutive 
tour  of  Canada,  contrasted 
Parasite’s  performance  with  a slick 
and  exceptionally  loud  show. 


This  Brampton-based  band  is  pro- 
moting the  recent  release  of  their 
fifth  single.  Something  to  Say,  off 
their  self-titled  album. 

Lead  singer  Harry  Hess,  backed 
by  Peter  Lesperance  on  guitar, 
Darren  Smith  on  drums,  Mike 
Gionet  on  bass  and  Roy  Cooper  on 
keyboards,  strutted  around  the 
stage  in  typical  pop-metal  fashion. 


“We  can  butcher  a 
Queen  song  as  well  as 
the  next  guy” 

— Harry  Hess 

lead  singer, 

. Harem  Scarem 


At  one  point  in  the  show,  Hess, 
commenting  on  the  televised 
Freddy  Mercury  benefit  concert 
said,  “We  can  butcher  a Queen 
song  as  well  as  the  next  guy.” 

It  was  then  that  they  broke  into  a 
medley  of  the  royal  rockers’  tunes, 
including  a flawless  reproduction 
of  the  first  half  of  Bohemian  Rhap- 


sody. 

Harem  Scarem  played  straight 
through  for  two-and-a-half  hours, 
breaking  only  as  Lesperance 
played  a guitar  solo  that  had  ele- 
ments of  classical,  blues  and  heavy 
metal. 

Lesperance  said,  “We  are  what 
we  are. 

If  you’re  heavy  we’re  wimpy,  if 
you’re  light  we’re  heavy.  Whatever 
they  (the  audience)  like  is  good  as 
long  as  they  like  something,  even  if 
it’s  Darren’s  shorts.” 

Lesperance  shares  writing  duties 
with  Hess. 

The  two  have  composed  many 
songs  five  of  which  have  been  re- 
leased as  singles.  Slowly  Slipping 
Away,  Love  Reaction,  Honestly, 
With  a Little  Love  and  Something 
to  Say  have  been  selling  well  in 
both  Canada  and  Europe. 

“We  consider  our  music  melodic 
hard  rock,”  said  Lesperance  who 
cites  the  band’s  influences  as 
groups  like  Def  Leppard  and  Van 
Halen. 

Harem  Scarem,  who  have  been 
together  for  four  years,  are  working 
on  their  soon-to-be-released  sec- 
ond album,  which  they  are  record- 
ing in  their  private  studio  in 
Newcastle,  Ont. 


Featuring 

n^ree -piece  suit 

Tuesday,  September  29, 199i 
11:30  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m. 

Entertainment  at  its  best 

Mtes 
Muncfien 


Conestoga  College  Night 

featuring  Walter  Ostanek  and  the 
Walter  Ostanek  Band 

Thursday,  October  15, 1992 

7:00  p.m.  to  1 :00  a.m. 

Tickets:  $7.00 

Tickets  honoured  until  8:30  p.m.  only 

of Ch{cyority  re^uirecC 

Tickets  on  Sale  Monday, 
September  21 

1 


DSA  Thanksgiving  Food  Drive 


j September  28  to  October  9 
Canned  Food  NEEDED 


•1SSO'5> 


Drop  off  at  DSA  Offices 

Give  Thanks  and  Share! 


— College  Day  with  the  Toronto  Blue  fays 
Saturday,  October  3, 1992 
I^etroit  Tigers 

$25.00  includes  transtportation  departure  11:30 
a.m.  commemorative  t-shirt,  and  on  field  recep- 
tion following  game. 

$18:00  includes  commemorative  t-shirt,  and  on 
field  reception  following  game. 

Tickets  available  at  the  DSA  Activities  office 


Get  involved  with  your  Student  Government 

Become  a member  ot  the  Board  ot  Directors 
First  meeting  to  take  place  Thursday,  September  29, 1992 
at  4:30  p.m.  in  room  2A56 
For  more  information 

contact  Steve  Tremblay,  V.P.  Administration 
at  the  DSA  Activities  office 
or  call  748-5131 
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Freddy  sets  nooner  ablaze 


By  Natasha  Sweeney 

“I’ve  always  played  with  fire,” 
said  Freddy  Wonder,  who  per- 
formed the  Fred  Show  at  Con- 
estoga College  on  Sept  9. 

Wonder,  who  considers  himself  a 
sideshow  freak,  performed  daring 
tasks  such  as  juggling  chainsaws 
and  fire  in  the  main  Doon  campus 
cafeteria. 

Wonder  has  been  performing  for 
about  12  years,  and  has  been  on  the 
Canadian  college  circuit  for  about 
four. 

Wonder  said  he  got  into  the  per- 
forming business  by  a“twist  of 
fate.”  He  got  out  of  art  college  and 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  him- 
self. 

This  was  Wonder’s  first  appear- 
ance at  Conestoga,  which  he  said 
was  “a  great  campus.” 

Wonder  thought  students  enjoyed 
the  show  because  they  stayed,  he 
said.  ‘ 

“The  best  way  to  get  up  school 
spirit  is  to  tell  the  students  things 
are  shaking,”  Wonder  said.  “First- 
year  people  are  getting  to  know 
each  other,  everyone  is  getting  to- 
gether. That’s  why  they  put  on  the 
shows.” 

He  will  be  performing  at  Seneca 
and  Mohawk  colleges,  among  oth- 
ers, in  the  future. 

Wonder  performs  in  comedy 
clubs  in  Canada  and  the  U.S.  He 


has  opened  for  Chuck  Berry,  Ray 
Charles,  Rich  Little  and  Jim  Carey. 

Wonder  said  he  Uked  working 
with  Jim  Carey  of  In  Living  Color 
f^e.  “He’s  really  a nice  guy.” 

Commenting  on  the  fire  portion 
of  his  act,  he  said  it  doesn’t  hurt 
putting  the  fire  down  his  mouth  and 
shirt. 

“It  just  tastes  bad,  ’’said  Wonder. 
“It  gives  you  bad  breath.” 

Wonder,  a Toronto  native,  con- 
siders himself  to  be  “kind  of  a 
gypsy,  because  I’ve  been  on  the 
road  a lot.” 

He  said  being  on  the  road  wears 
him  out.  It  is  tiring  and  he  some- 
times has  to  stay  at  run-down  ho- 
tels. 

Despite  all  these  things,  Wonder 
said,  “It’s  fim  because  you  meet  a 
lot  of  people.” 

Wonder,  who  wanted  to  be  a psy- 
chiatrist before  becoming  a per- 
former, decided  that  a doctor’s  life, 
“wasn’t  appealing  to  me  at  the 
time.” 

His  contribution  to  medicine  now 
is  doing  shows  for  sick  kids,  to 
which  he  devotes  a lot  of  his  time. 

The  name  Freddy  Wonder  was 
given  to  him  by  Chuck  Berry. 

“When  he  was  really  stoned. 
Berry  said  I looked  like  Stevie 
Wonder.” 

Wonder  said  he  will  continue  to 
do  the  Fred  Show,  “as  long  as  it  is 
still  fun,  ” and  he  remains  healthy. 


COME  ON...DISCOVER  WHAT  IT’S 
REALLY  ALL  ABOUT! 

PLAN  TO  JOIN  US  OCTOBER  9-17, 1992 


• 2nd  largest  Oktoberfest  in  the  world 

• Canada’s  only  Thanksgiving  Day  Parade 

• Blackjack  tournament  at  Lulu’s  — $12,000  total  prize  money 

• Over  20  Festival  halls  to  celebrate 

• Over  50  General  and  Cultural  events 

• Bavarian  Food  and  Entertainment 

• Complete  itinerary  planning  for  Motorcoach  Tours 

• Assistance  with  Oktoberfest  Theme  nights 
all  year  round,  for  your  next  convention 

• Authentic  Gifts  and  Bavarian  Souvenirs 
available  all  year  round 

Full  Details  & Tickets  Call: 

(519)  576-0571,  FAX  (519)  742-3072 
or  Write:  K-W  OKTOBERFEST  INC., 

17  Benton  Street  next  to  Valhalla  Inn, 

Kitchener,  P.O.  Box  1053,  N2G  4G1 


OKTOBERFEST  SOUVENIRS 

20%  Off 

Merchandise  Sale 
(Sale  Items  Not  Included) 

Present  this  coupon  at  the 
Oktoberfest  store  at  17  Benton  St.,  Kitchener 
EXPIRES  DEC.  31st  1992 


SHOW  US  YOUR  STUDENT  LD.  CARD  AND  GET 

$^00  OFF 

ANY  OF  THESE  HOT  RELEASES 


Digging  down  deep  into  your  soul,  the 
acoustic  and  electric  passion  of  the 
Skydiggers  is  truly  inspirational. 


Scottish  hitmokers,  The  Soup  Dragons 
are  alive  and  kicking,  bringing  killer 
guitar  riffs  back  to  the  dance  floor! 


Suzanne  Vega's  flirtatious  approach  to 
popifled  folk  on  99.9F'^  can  only  be 
described  as  steaming  HOT! 


SHAKESPEARS  SISTER 

Hormonally  Yours 




. SONIC  YOUTH 

t Dirty 


A bright  light  in.the  realm  of  folksy, 
urban  soul,  the  bslie  Spit  Treeo  shines 
through  on  Book  of  Rejection. 


Danceable  and  deep,  this  female  duo's 
poetic  pop  is  out  of  the  ordinary. . . and 
^at's  exactly  where  they  want  to  be. 


Alternatively  speaking,  there's  no  alter- 
native to  the  Sonic  Youth  experience. 
An  excellent  album. 


RAMONES 

Mondo  Bizarro 

What  do  you  get  when  you  put  some 
twisted  rockers  on  tour  for  1 8 years? 
A great  collection  of  classic  tunes. 


Innovative  is  an  understatement  for 
this  eclectic  conglomeration  of  sound 
and  soul. 


Harnessing  a new  style  of  rock  and  roll 
for  the  '90s,  Sweet  combines  pure 
melodies  with  cutting  riffs  ond  rhythms. 


This  multi-talented  man  creates  a unique  Killer  beats  and  opinionated  lyrics  are 
tapestry  of  instrumental  magic,  innova-  what  these  British  bo)^  are  all  about, 
tive  sounds  and  fascinating  melodies.  These  tracks  really  scream. 


These  dudes  with  on  attitude  have  gone 
where  no  rap  group  has  gone  before, 
and  the/re  still  going! 


A combination  of  soul  and  passion, 
Screaming  Trees  create  an  album  full  of 
personal  exploration  and  expression. 


HMV  reserves  the  right  to  limit  quantities.  Offer  valid  until  October  31,1 992 


THE  MUSIC  EXPERTS 
Stone  Road  Moll,  Guelph  • 150  University  Ave.,  Waterloo 
Foirview  Moll,  Kitchener 
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Library  security  system  successful  at  curbing  theft 


By  Heather  Ibbotson 

Thefts  of  books  from  Doon’s 
Learning  Resource  Centre  (LRC) 
have  been  minimal  since  the  instal- 
lation of  a security  system  nearly 
20  years  ago,  said  LRC  co-ordin- 
ator Jill  Douglas. 

Only  17  of  approximately  35,000 
books  in  the  library  have  been 
listed  as  “missing”  after  a full  in- 
ventory this  summer,  Douglas  said. 

The  library’s  magnetic  detection 
security  system  was  installed  in 
1974  because  of  the  high  number  of 
books  stolen  during  Conestoga’s 
early  years,  she  said. 

Prior  to  1971,  Douglas  said,  the 
Doon  campus  LRC  was  a “free  and 
easy  type  of  operation.” 

She  said  Ontario  government 


guidelines  of  the  time  stated  that 
college  libraries  should  not  have 
the  atmosphere  of  university  or 
public  libraries  but  were  to  be  “wel- 
coming places  where  people  could 
feel  comfortable.” 

In  the  late  ’60s  and  early  ’70s, 
people  were  allowed  to  smoke  and 
drink  in  the  LRC. 

During  Conestoga’s  early  years, 
books  and  audio-visual  materials 
were  signed  out  on  an  honor  sys- 
tem, Douglas  said.  As  well,  doors 
to  the  LRC  opened  onto  balconies 
where  people  could  come  and  go  as 
they  pleased.  At  that  time,  Douglas 
said,  “there  were  a lot  of  books  that 
walked,”  including  some  expen- 
sive graphic  art  volumes. 

The  security  system  at  the  Doon 
LRC  works  by  detecting  magnet- 


ized materials  as  people  exit 
through  a gate.  If  someone  walks 
through  the  detection  device  with 
magnetized  material,  a door-bell 
sound  is  triggered. 

Douglas  said  she  did  not  want  to 
describe  the  system  in  detail  for 
fear  it  would  enable  people  to  fig- 
ure out  how  to  cheat  the  system. 

All  the  LRC’s  books  and  maga- 
zines are  magnetized.  When  mate- 
rial is  signed  out,  it  is  temporarily 
desensitized  by  LRC  staff.  This  al- 
lows a person  to  carry  signed-out 
items  in  and  out  of  the  LRC  without 
triggering  the  alarm. 

When  the  alarm  sounds,  often  it  is 
because  someone  has  a book  from 
a public  library  which  has  not  been 
desensitized,  Douglas  said. 

Many  public  libraries  do  not  de- 


sensitize materials  at  the  check-out 
desk,  partly  because  the  equipment 
required  is  expensive,  she  said.  In- 
stead, staff  often  pass  signed-out 
books  around  the  detector,  so  the 
books  “are  always  hot.” 

The  only  items  at  the  Doon  cam- 
pus LRC  which  are  passed  around 
the  system  are  video  tapes,  Douglas 
said,  because  the  desensitizing  pro- 
cedure will  damage  them. 

Douglas  said  there  are  no  thefts  of 
audio-visual  materials  because 
they  are  kept  behind  a counter  in 
“closed  stock,”  accessible  only  by 
LRC  staff. 

Douglas  said  the  20-year-old  se- 
curity system  has  failed  on  occa- 
sion by  setting  off  false  alarms. 

She  added  that  when  the  auto- 
mated circulation  system  was  in- 


stalled, a color  monitor  could  not  be 
placed  close  by  without  triggering 
the  alarm.  In  the  past,  Douglas  said, 
people  rushing  off  through  the  exit 
have  also  set  of  the  bell. 

Occasionally,  the  system  will  fail 
to  set  off  an  alarm,  she  said.  (In  a 
random  test  by  a Spoke  reporter, 
one  of  three  sensitized  items  taken 
through  the  exit  as  a test  did  not 
trigger  the  bell.) 

Because  of  the  age  of  the  current 
system,  Douglas  said,  she  would 
like  to  have  a new  system  with  a 
push-bar  instead  of  a turnstile  to 
make  entering  and  leaving  easier 
for  people  in  wheelchairs  and  spe- 
cial needs  students.  The  LRC  cur- 
rently has  a separate  gate  for  these 
students  but,  she  said,  it  can  be 
awkward  to  use. 


Bodrd  of  Govornors  invGSts  its  timo  in  Conostogs’s  futurG 


By  Kim  Louie 

Students  should  be  more  aware  of 
the  board  of  governors  and  what  it 
does,  says  the  president’s  assistant 
at  Conestoga  College. 

“The  board  has  the  good  of  the 
students  as  its  base,”  Helena  Webb 
said. 

The  board  consists  of  12  gover- 
nors appointed  from  outside  the 
college  and  an  additional  four 
elected  internally  to  represent  fac- 
ulty, administration,  students  and 
support  staff. 

The  process  of  appointing  gover- 
nors, Webb  said,  is  to  accept  appli- 
cations from  members  of  the 
community. 

A list  of  applicants  is  then  pre- 
sented to  the  board  which  narrows 
down  the  list  according  to  what 
skills  and  experience  the  board  is 
seeking. 

The  list  is  sent  to  the  Ontario 
Council  of  Regents  which  appoints 
governors  under  the  direction  of  the 
Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universi- 
ties. 

Board  members  appointed  from 
the  community  serve  without  pay. 

A list  of  potential  appointees  will 


likely  be  presented  to  the  board  at 
its  next  meeting  Sept.  28,  Webb 
said,  although  that  portion  of  the 
meeting  won’t  be  open  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

The  successful  applicant  will  re- 
place Don  Roberts,  who  chose  not 
to  complete  his  second,  three-year 
term  because  of  outside  obliga- 
tions. 

Another  position  that  will  soon  be 
open  on  the  board  is  that  of  repre- 
sentative of  Conestoga’s  support 
staff,  currently  being  filled  by 
David  Sanders. 

The  board  is  accepting  nomina- 
tions until  Oct.  9 and  the  election  is 
scheduled  for  Nov.  18. 

Governors  are  trustees  of  public 
funds  provided  by  the  Ontario  gov- 
ernment for  the  college’s  develop- 
ment and  operation,  which  makes 
the  board  a Crown  corporation  ac- 
countable to  the  public  though  the 
Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universi- 
ties. 

Governors  usually  serve  a maxi- 
mum of  two,  three-year  terms  and 
their  main  powers  involve  setting 
the  direction  of  the  college  by  es- 
tablishing corporate  objectives  as 
well  as  defining  and  maintaining 


operating  policies. 

The  board  is  also  responsible  for 
hiring  a president. 

Webb  explained  that  governors 
provide  a “community  service” 
and  most  are  interested  in  serving 
on  the  board  because  they  want  to 
take  an  active  role  in  the  college. 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  board  is 
to  create  a closer  relationship  be- 
tween the  college  and  its  surround- 
ing community. 

Keith  Ainsworth,  a board  mem- 
ber, is  a good  example  of  the  close 
interaction  between  business  and 
education. 

Ainsworth  is  the  president  and 
chief  operating  officer  of  Com  Dev 
Ltd.,  Cambridge,  which  is  involved 
in  the  development  of  communica- 
tion systems  for  use  in  space. 

Ainsworth  said  his  position  on  the 
board  is  mostly  a business  decision 
considering  that  Com  Dev  Ltd.  has 
taken  on  about  70  Conestoga  grad- 
uates during  the  past  10  years. 

“It’s  an  investment  in  our  collec- 
tive development,”  Ainsworth 
said. 

“It’s  an  opportunity  to  influence 
the  activities  of  the  college  and  how 
it  is  going  to  develop.” 


The  board  of  governors  meets  at 
6:45  pm  in  the  Guild  Room  the 


(Photo  by  Kim  Louie) 
fourth  Monday  of  every  month  ex- 
cept during  the  summer. 


AIDS  committee  needs  volunteers 


By  Cara-Mae  Hackett 

Volunteers  are  needed  to  fill  a va- 
riety of  positions  at  the  AIDS  Com- 
mittee  of  Cambridge, 
Kitchener-Waterloo  and  Area 
(ACCKWA). 

Dave  Grant,  volunteer  co-ordin- 
ator of  ACCKWA,  px)sted  an  adver- 
tisement outside  Health  Services  at 
Conestoga’s  Doon  campus  asking 
for  volunteer  drivers  to  take  people 
to  medical  and  dental  appoint- 
ments. 

The  drivers  are  responsible  for 
picking  people  up  at  home,  taking 
them  to  their  appointments,  and  re- 
turning them  home. 

Grant  said  some  of  the  appoint- 
ments are  at  the  HIV  clinics  in  Lon- 
don and  Hamilton. 

For  out-of-town  appointments,  an 
honorarium  covering  gas  and  mile- 
age is  given  to  the  driver,  but  in  the 
Cambridge  and  Kitchener-Water- 
loo areas,  volunteers  offer  their  ser- 
vices free  of  charge. 

The  drivers  must  have  a minimum 
of$l  million  liability  insurance  and 
a good  driving  record. 

Some  training,  involving  the  emo- 
tional and  physical  handling  of  peo- 
ple who  are  HIV  positive  or  have 
AIDS  is  offered,  but  is  not  manda- 


tory. 

Currently  ACCKWA  relies  on 
“about  six  day  drivers,”  Grant  said. 
“It’s  the  daytime  that’s  the 
cruncher.”  He  said  it  is  difficult  to 
find  people  available  to  drive  dur- 
ing the  day  and  in  September  as 
most  of  them  will  be  unavailable 
because  of  school  commitments. 

Night-time  drivers  are  more  eas- 
ily found,  said  Grant,  but  there  are 
few  evening  appointments. 

Volunteers  are  also  needed  to 
staff  the  phone  line  and  offer  one- 
to-one  support  to  infected  persons 
or  relatives  of  those  persons  using 
the  “buddy-match”  system. 

Group  facilitators  are  wanted  as 
well,  to  work  with  groups  of  people 
whose  lives  are  affected  by  HIV  or 
AIDS. 

People  are  needed  to  mail  HIV 
and  AIDS-related  material,  as  are 
people  to  staff  the  office  and  recep- 
tion area.Othcrs  are  needed  to  help 
with  fund-raising  such  as  walks  for 
AIDS  and  charity  bingos. 

Grant  said,  “We  have  (a  total  oQ 
65  volunteers  (for  ACCKWA)  and 
our  board  has  15  volunteers.” 

Grant  said  there  is  a volunteer 
training  committee  beginning 
sometime  in  the  fall  and  he  urged 
people  to  volunteer. 


Whether  you  are  buying  for  home  or 
small  business  use,  for  university  or 
school,  or  for  holiday  gifts,  you’ll  find 
excellent  values  and  selection. 


Between  50  and  70  companies  will  be 
offering  great  buys  in  computers, 
software,  games,  peripherals, 
shareware,  and  courses.  In  addition 
you  will  be  able  to  get  ideas  and 
information  and  membership  details 
from  local  computer  clubs. 


Admission  is  $5  (including  PST  and 
GST)  Children  10  and  under  are  free. 
You  save  $1.00  with  the  attached 
discount  coupons. 


Sunday,  Sept.  27 
1 1 a.m.  to  4 p.m. 


KITCHENER 

MEMORIAL 

AUDITORIUM 

401  to  Hwy.  8W.  then  to  King  St, 
Turn  right  on  Ottawa  St.  to  Weber  St. 
then  left  to  400  EAST  AVENUE 


If  you  wish  additional  coupons,  or 
information  on  exhibiting  or  attending, 
please  call  1-800-465-8286. 


$1  OFF 

REGULAR 

ADMISSION 


(NOT  VALID  WITH  ANY  OTHER  COUPON) 
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Centre  available  for 
community  activity 


By  Heather  Ibbotson  1 

Conestoga  students,  faculty  and 
staff  comprise  the  majority  of  ath- 
letic memberships  at  the  Kenneth 
E.  Hunter  Recreation  Centre  on  the 
Doon  campus.  However,  about  300 
members  come  from  outside  the 
college  community  — including 
alumni  and  corporate  members  as 
well  as  the  gener^  public,  said 
Duane  Shadd,  supervisor  of  cus- 
tomer services  and  community  re- 
lations at  the  centre. 

The  goal  of  the  recreation  centre 
is  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  not  only  those  at  the 
Doon  campus,  Shadd  said. 

Fee  schedules  differ,  depending 
on  die  type  of  membership. 

Full-time  students  at  Ae  Doon 
campus  tffe  billed  a non-refundable 
$50  fee  for  full  use  of  the  facilities. 

Full-time  students  at  other  Con- 
estoga campuses,  who  are  not  re- 
quired to  pay  the  fee,  and  who  are 
registered  in  a program  of  24  weeks 
or  more,  may  purchase  a $50  stu- 
dent membership  or  pay  a $5  daily 


Shadd  said  that  is  because  squash 
is  so  popular.  “It  also  generates 
good  revenue,”  he  said. 

General  members  can  pay  $130 
yearly,  on  top  of  their  $182  mem- 
bership fee,  for  the  privilege  of  un- 
limited squash  play  with  no  court 
fees. 

Another  option  is  to  pay  $38  per 
year  plus  $ 1 .25  for  each  40  minutes 
of  play. 

Shadd  said  the  squash  courts  are 
“booked  solid”  in  the  evenings  and 
on  weekends,  especially  during  the 
winter. 

Recreation  centre  members  may 
also  join  a variety  of  intramural 
leagues  ranging  from  hockey  and 
European  handball  to  co-ed  broom- 
ball,  he  said. 

He  said  he  encourages  students 
and  staff  to  take  advantage  of  the 
facilities,  which  “are  among  the 
best  available  in  the  area.” 

The  Kenneth  E.  J&mter  Recre- 
ation Centre  is  open  11^  8:30  a.m. 
to  10:30  p.m.,  Monday  through 
Sunday,  September  to  May. 


lyfair  Sept.  9,  at  the  Kenneth  E Hunter  Recreation  t 


(Photo  by  Lori  Uphard) 


fee. 

A single,  general  adult  fee  is  $ 182 
per  year  and  a general  family  fee  is 
$225. 

Three-month  memberships  are 
also  available,  ranging  from  $58 
for  a single  to  $72  for  a family. 

Conestoga  alumni  and  employees 
can  obtain  yearly  passes  for  $84 
while  the  corporate  rate  of  $ 1 30  per 
year  applies  per  person  to  groups  of 
seven  or  more  from  the  same  com- 
pany. 

Recreation  centre  memberships 
offer  ice  time  for  shinny  hockey 
and  public  skating,  use  of  the  gym 
during  unscheduled  times,  fitness 
classes,  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  intramural  leagues,  reduced 
rates  on  community  programs,  ad- 
vance squash  bookings  and  locker 
rentals. 

Members  also  receive  a quarterly 
newsletter  outlining  upcoming 
events,  sports  clinics,  tournaments 
and  notices  of  dates  and  hours  of 
operation. 

Not  included  in  membership  fees 
is  use  of  the  centre’s  two  squash 
courts. 


Janice  Findlay,  left,  Sue  Mathers  and  Kim  Kelly,  all  second-year 
ECE  students,  take  part  ima  barbecue  and  scavenger  hunt  held 
Sept.  11. 


(Photo  by  Kim  Louie) 


ECE  students  hold  barbecue 


By  K.  Stephen  Ross 

While  students  were  attending 
Sept.  11  classes,  the  early  child- 
hood education  (ECE)  program 
took  their  learning  outside. 

On  the  grass  outside  the  Kenneth 
E.  Hunter  Recreation  Centre,  ECE 
students  from  Doon  and  Waterloo 
campuses  were  participating  in  a 
faculty-student  barbecue. 

About  350  first-  and  second-year 
students  were  expected  to  attend 
this  icebreaker  run  by  ECE  staff 
members. 

Cooking  hot  dogs  and  serving 
them  to  students  allowed  faculty  to 
meet  students  from  both  campuses. 
Faculty  member  Titia  Taylor  said 
this  is  the  only  chance  for  everyone 
to  get  together  and  introduce  them- 
selves. 

“Some  faculty  are  based  at  Doon 
and  some  at  Waterloo,”  said  Tay- 
lor. “On  a regular  basis,  we  would 
not  see  each  other.” 

Faculty  chair  Donna  McKenna 


said  this  year  there  are  350  full- 
time students  and  200-250  part- 
time  students  enrolled  in  the 
program. 

The  barbecue,  which  lasted  most 
of  the  day,  consisted  of  activities 
designed  to  have  the  students  meet 
and  get  to  know  each  other. 

One  of  the  events  was  a scavenger 
hunt,  consisting  of  the  students 
searching  Doon  campus  for  a vari- 
ety of  items,  such  as  elastics  and 
name  tags. 

Second-year  ECE  student  Kerry 
Elliott  said  she  was  having  a good 
time  with  her  group  of  three  other 
second-year  students,  winners  of 
this  year’s  scavenger  hunt. 

“It  was  better  last  year  because 
more  students  showed  up,”  Elliott 
said. 

The  three  other  members  of  her 
group  agreed  it  could  have  been 
better. 

This  event  has  been  running  for 
the  last  five  years,  said  Taylor,  and 
every  faculty  member  enjoys  it. 


Rooms  available  at  Stratford  residence 


By  Garry  Erb 

Of  the  180  rooms  available  at  the 
Stratford  campus  nursing  residence 
only  87  rooms  have  been  rented,  so 
93  rooms  are  available  to  any  full- 
time students  in  Stratford. 

Students  interested  in  renting  a 
room  from  the  residence  must  pro- 
vide proof  of  enrolment  in  a full- 
time post-secondary  course. 

The  cost  of  residence  fees  is  $280 
per  month,  including  all  expenses 
except  food.  An  additional  one- 
time damage  charge  of  $100  is  re- 
quired with  the  first  month’s  rent. 

Doris  Ryan,  chair  of  the  nursing 
program  in  Stratford,  said  that  up 
until  this  year  housekeeping  ser- 
vices, which  included  cleaning 
rooms  and  changing  bed  linens, 
were  provided.  However,  due  to 
economic  conditions,  this  service 
has  been  eliminated,  she  said. 

The  residence  is  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  Stratford  General  Hos- 
pital and  it  was  the  hospital’s 
decision  to  eliminate  housekeeping 
services,  so  it  now  is  the  student’s 


responsibility  to  keep  his  or  her 
own  room  clean,  she  said. 

‘The  lounge  areas  and  other  areas 
used  by  the  general  population  are 
kept  clean  by  the  housekeeping 
staff.” 

The  residence  is  primarily  avail- 
able for  nursing  students  but  has 
been  expanded  to  other  full-time 
students  over  the  years. 

Student  nurses  generally  check 
out  at  the  end  of  the  school  year 
about  April  30  and  return  on  the 
first  school  day  in  September,  Ryan 
said. 

In  the  event  that  a full-time  stu- 
dent is  unable  to  continue  full-time, 
and  switches  to  part-time,  the  stu- 
dent may  continue  living  in  resi- 
dence. 

Ryan  said  the  rules  in  the  resi- 
dence are  fairly  straightforward. 

With  the  men  located  on  the  lower 
level,  Ryan  said,  ‘The  first  rule  is 
no  men  are  allowed  on  the  second 
level.” 

Ryan  added  that  students  are 
adept  at  finding  ways  of  “bending 
rules.” 


The  second  rule  states  that  no  one 
is  allowed  in  the  bedroom  of  a per- 
son of  the  opposite  sex  and  it  is 
strictly  enforc^,  Ryan  said. 

The  residence  provides  areas  that 
are  shared  by  both  sexes,  such  as 
lounges,  a games  room,  and  an  out- 
door pool  and  garden  which  she 
said  “is  an  added  attraction.” 

First-year  students  make  up  the 
majority  of  renters,  Ryan  said. 

Students  in  their  second  or  third 
years,  and  who  have  rented  in  pre- 
vious years,  make  up  one-third  of 
renters. 

The  remainder  of  the  students 
find  rooms  off  campus  where  they 
can  share  a place  and  split  renti 
costs,  said  Ryan. 

Enrolment  of  students  is  up  over 
last  year,  Ryan  said,  but  the  in- 
crease is  “very  slight.” 

“We  have  20  more  applications 
this  year  than  lasL”  she  said. 

Enrolment  at  the  Stratford  resi- 
dence has  steadily  increased  since 
it  was  opened  to  nursing  students  in 
1969  and  prospects  for  the  future 
look  good,  Ryan  said. 


CONESTOGA’S 
25th  ANNIVERSARY 
HOMECOMING 


Join  in  the  fun  and  catch  up  with  your  former  teachers 
and  classmates! 


Activities  include: 

IV' 


Faculty/Alumni  Reunions 
Pancake  Breakfast 
Pubs 

Encore  Performances  of  Past 
Homegrown  Talent  Winners 
Dinner  & Sock  Hop 
Anniversary  Brunch 
Family  Skate 
and  more! 


SEE  YOU  THERE 
OCTOBER  23, 24,  & 25th 


For  your  25th  Anniversary  Homecoming  Registration  Form 
or  for  more  information,  please  call  or  drop  by 
the  Alumni  Office,  Student  Client  Services  Building, 
Doon  Campus,  748-3542. 
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Recreation  centre  serves  community 


By  Heather  Ibbotson 

Conestoga  students,  faculty  and 
staff  comprise  the  majority  of  ath- 
letic memberships  at  the  Kenneth 
E.  Recreation  Centre  on  the  Doon 
campus.  However,  about  300  mem- 
bers come  from  outside  the  college 
community  — including  alumni 
and  corporate  members  as  well  as 
the  general  public,  said  Duane 
Shadd,  supervisor  of  customer  ser- 
vices and  community  relations  at 
the  centre. 

The  goal  of  the  recreation  centre 
is  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  not  only  those  at  the 
Doon  campus,  Shadd  said. 

Fee  schedules  differ,  depending 
on  the  type  of  membership. 

Full-time  students  at  the  Doon 
campus  are  billed  a non-refundable 
$50  fee  for  full  use  of  the  facilities. 

Full-time  students  at  other  Con- 
estoga campuses,  who  are  not  re- 
quired to  pay  the  fee,  and  who  are 
registered  in  a program  of  24  weeks 
or  more,  may  purchase  a $50  stu- 
dent membership  or  pay  a $5  daily 
fee. 

A single,  general  adult  fee  is  $182 


per  year  and  a general  family  fee  is 
$225.  Three-month  memberships 
are  also  available,  ranging  from 
$58  for  a single  to  $72  for  a family. 

Conestoga  alumni  and  employees 
can  obtain  yearly  passes  for  $84 
while  the  corporate  rate  of  $ 1 30  per 
year  applies  per  persqn  to  groups  of 
seven  or  more  from  the  same  com- 
pany. 

Recreation  centre  memberships 
offer  ice  time  for  shinny  hockey 
and  public  skating,  use  of  the  gym 
during  unscheduled  times,  fitness 
classes,  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  intramural  leagues,  reduced 
rates  on  community  programs,  ad- 
vance squash  bookings  and  locker 
rentals. 

Members  also  receive  a quarterly 
newsletter  outlining  upcoming 
events,  sports  clinics,  tournaments 
and  notices  of  dates  and  hours  of 
operation. 

Not  included  in  membership  fees 
is  use  of  the  centre’s  two  squash 
courts.  Shadd  said  that  is  because 
squash  is  so  popular.  “It  also  gener- 
ates good  revenue,”  he  said. 

General  members  can  pay  $130 
yearly,  on  top  of  their  $182  mem- 


bership fee,  for  the  privilege  of  un- 
limited squash  play  with  no  court 
fees.  Another  option  is  to  pay  $38 
per  year  plus  $1.25  for  each  40 
minutes  of  play. 

Shadd  said  the  squash  courts  are 
“booked  solid”  in  the  evenings  and 
on  weekends,  especially  during  the 
winter. 

Recreation  centre  members  may 
also  join  a variety  of  intramurd 
leagues  ranging  from  hockey  and 
European  handball  to  co-ed  broom- 
ball,  he  said. 

Shadd  said  the  current  economic 
recession  is  affecting  everyone  and 
has  likely  had  some  impact  on  the 
purchase  of  memberships  by  col- 
lege employees  and  the  general 
public,  but  he  had  no  statistics 
available. 

Though  no  surveys  of  student  or 
staff  use  of  the  centre’s  facilities 
have  been  taken,  Shadd  said  the 
potential  of  users  from  within  the 
college  community  has  not  yet 
been  fully  tapped. 

He  said  he  encourages  students 
and  staff  to  take  advantage  of  the 
facilities,  which  “are  among  the 
best  available  in  the  area.” 


Keep  it  up  . 

Jamie  Stewart,  second-year  marketing  student,  demonstrate 
his  skill  at  hacky  sack  in  parking  lot  #5  of  Conestoga  College 
Doon  campus.  | 

(Photo  fay  Neil  Weils) 


Men’s  volleyball  Condors  have  solid  nucleus  for  1992  season 


By  K.  Stephen  Ross 

Determined  to  improve  on  last 
year’s  silver-medal  finish  at  the 
Ontario  Collegiate  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation (OCAA)  Division  II  cham- 
pionships, coach  Hugh  Brown  said 
the  Men’s  Volleyball  Condors 
lucked  out  last  season  with  quality 
volleyball. 

Due  to  some  confusion  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season  and  politick- 
ing by  the  league,  the  Condors 
made  it  into  the  playoffs  “by  the 
skin  of  their  teeth,”  said  Brown. 

“We  were  not  given  credit  for  a 
win  early  in  the  season,”  said 


Brown.  “However,  the  team  played 
the  rest  of  the  schedule  well  enough 
to  allow  that  win,  given  to  us  later, 
to  get  into  the  playoffs.” 

TTie  team  had  some  quality  play- 
ers such  as  Mike  McKewon  and 
Chris  Wilson,  both  named  tourna- 
ment all-stars.  Wilson  and  new- 
comer Scott  Smith  will  solidify  the 
squad,  if  not  make  it  stronger  than 
its  Division  I rivals.  “Out  of  last 
year’s  starting  12,  seven  players 
will  be  returning,”  said  Brown. 
“This  is  a good  nucleus  to  build 
with.” 

One  of  the  problems  Brown’s  vol- 
leyball Condors  faced  last  season 


was  a lack  of  court  time.  “There  had 
been  no  varsity-level  volleyball  at 
the  College  for  seven  years -when 
we  came  onto  the  scene,”  said 
Brown.  “Our  court  time  was  re- 
stricted to  two  practice  days  a week 
because  of  a conflict  between  stu- 
dent time  versus  rental  time.” 

Brown  said  additional  practice 
and  the  introduction  of  a weight- 
training program  should  make  his 
team  stronger  this  year. 

One  area  the  team  will  concen- 
trate on  in  practice  is  serving.  “We 
need  to  develop  aggressive  serving 
to  compete  at  this  level.  The  jump 
serve  is  a skill  that  needs  to  be 


honed  on  the  practice  court  before 
it  is  successful  in  a game  situation,” 
said  Brown. 

The  coaches,  during  the  off-sea- 
son, actively  recruited  some  setters 
for  the  team.  Although  the  Condors 
converted  Wilson  into  a setter. 
Brown  said  nothing  replaces  a nat- 
ural position  player.  “It’s  like  try- 
ing to  make  a goalie  out  of  a 
forward;  it  is  much  easier  to  have 
someone  who  has  played  the  posi- 
tion for  a number  of  years,”  said 
Brown. 

The  strongest  opposition,  said 
Brown,  for  this  year’s  team  will 
come  from  Sudbury’s  Cambrian 


College,  provincial  gold  medal 
champions  last  year. 

According  to  Brown,  there  is  not 
a big  difference  between  Division  I 
and  Division  n teams.  “The  only 
difference  is  that  Division  II  final- 
ists go  on  to  the  Division  I champi- 
onship tournament.” 

Brown  is  enthusiastic  about  this 
year’s  schedule.  “There  are  no 
overnight  games  and  there  are 
inter-cross  tournaments,  meaning 
only  one  to  three  hours  driving 
time,”  said  Brown.  “It  is  my  belief 
that  since  players  eat  and  sleep  bet- 
ter at  home,  they  perform  better  on 
the  court  and  in  the  classroom.” 


Men’s  Condor  soccer  team  set  to  win 


By  K.  Stephen  Ross 

Labelled  as  “the  best  team  in  10 
years,”  by  assistant  coach  Duane 
Shadd,  the  men’s  soccer  Condors 
are  looking  for  a productive  season. 

The  club  performed  well  last  year, 
capturing  the  bronze  medal  in  out- 
door play  and  the  gold  medal  in- 
doors. 

Condor  head  coach  Geoff 
Johnstone  described  his  team  as 
one  of  the  best  in  Canada,  a boast 
backed  by  a national  ranking  of 
fifth. 

Johnstone  said  the  Condors  team 
was  the  best  he  ever  coached. 
“They  played  the  games  at  a high 
level  of  skill  that  put  some  other 
teams  to  shame,”  Johnstone  said,  in 
a Spoke  interview  at  the  end  of  last 
season. 

Last  year,  the  squad  won  12 
games  outdoors  on  the  basis  of  a 
solid  defensive  corps. 

However,  that  defence  usually 
made  one  mistake  a game, 
Johnstone  said. 

The  indoor  soccer  Condors  also 
did  well  last  year,  capping  a suc- 
cessful season  witli  a gold-medal 
finish  in  the  Ontario  College  Atli- 


letics  Association*(OCAA)  cham- 
pionships. 

The  road  to  the  finals  began  with 
the  western  regionals  where  the 
Condors  swept  all  five  games  of  the 
tournament. 

In  succession,  the  Condors  beat 
Northern  College  8-1,  Confedera- 
tion College  3-0,  Cambrian  Col- 
lege 1-0,  Niagara  College  2-0  and 
Lambton  College  7-0. 

Despite  their  dominance.  Con- 
dors lost  four  players  to  iqjury  dur- 
ing game  three. 

Paul  Faustino,  Paul  Sweeney, 
Gary  Noronha  and  George 
Viveiros  were  sidelined  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  tournament. 

After  that  performance,  the  Con- 
dors were  off  to  the  OCCA  cham- 
pionships. 

Avenging  a loss  in  the  finals  the 
year  before,  they  beat  the  same 
team.  Centennial  College,  2-1. 

The  Condors  finished  the  first  day 
of  the  championship  tournament  in 
their  pool’s  top  spot  with  a 3-0  win 
over  Sheridan,  and  a 2-2  tic  with 
Humber  College. 

That  day’s  pcrformiuicc  set  up  the 
gold-medal  match  with  Centennial 
on  March  28 


“With  four  or  five  players  down, 
it  was  a real  team  effort,”  said 
Shadd,  in  an  interview  with  Spoke 
last  April.  “We  were  very  happy  to 
win  the  final.” 

As  he  prepared  for  this  season, 
Shadd  said,  last  year’s  squad  was 
special. 

“They  were  an  extremely  talented 
bunch  of  individuals,”  he  said. 

“They  gelled  very  well,  playing 
only  a few  exhibition  games,  then 
getting  right  into  the  season.” 
Shadd  said  there  were  disappoint- 
ments last  season. 

“We  were  disheartened  to  see  the 
number  of  players  who  did  not 
keep  their  playing  eligibility  be- 
cause of  poor  grades,”  Shadd  said. 

Shadd  was  particulmly  upset  that 
players  never  took  advantage  of  the 
academic  counselling  the  coaches 
•set  up  for  them. 

“The  coaching  staff  was  sad  to 
see  players  blaming  their  academic 
failings  on  soccer,”  said  Shadd. 
“Most  of  the  returning  players  arc 
pencilled  in  as  starters,”  said 
Shadd. 

He  expects  the  Condors,  this 
yctir,  to  build  upon  last  year’s  very 
successful  finish. 


CONESTOGA’S 
25th  ANNIVERSARY 
HOMECOMING 


Join  in  the  fun  and  catch  up  with  your  former  teachers 
and  classmates! 


Activities  include:  • 


Faculty/ Alumni  Reunions 
Pancake  Breakfast 
Pubs 

Encore  Performances  of  Past 
Homegrown  Talent  Winners 
Dinner  & Sock  Hop 
Anniversary  Brunch 
Family  Skate 
and  more! 


SEE  you  THERE 
OCTOBER  23, 24,  & 25th 

For  your  25th  Anniversary  Homecoming  Registration  Form 
or  for  more  information,  please  call  or  drop  by 
the  Alumni  Office,  Student  Client  Services  Building, 
Doon  Campus,  748-3542 . 
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Chilean  housing  project 
gets  help  from  Conestoga 


By  Zen  Karp 

Faculty  members  of  Conestoga 
College’s  civil  engineering  technol- 
ogy program  have  been  asked  to  be 
part  of  a Canadian  effort  to  help 
people  from  Chile  build  better  low- 
cost  housing  in  their  country. 

The  International  Development 
Research  Centre  in  Ottawa  re- 
quested the  college’s  aid,  and  has 
been  planning  with  the  college  for 
about  a year,  says  International  Ed- 
ucation Projects  Manager  Doug 
Prokopec. 

“We’ve  got  a lot  of  expertise 
here,”says  Prokopec.  This  isn’t  the 
first  time  the  college  has  done  this 
sort  of  thing.” 

In  fact,  Conestoga  College  creates 
proposals  for  international  projects 
every  year,  although  not  all  of  them 
become  a reality. 

Since  the  summer  of  1991,  the  col- 
lege has  made  proposals  which 
would  involve  India,  Spain,  and  the 
Caribbean.  None  of  these  proposals 
were  accepted  for  various  reasons. 

The  objective  of  this  operation  is 


to  show  the  Chileans  the  advan- 
tages of  using  wood,  specifically 
pine,  in  the  construction  of  housing. 
At  present  in  Chile,  low-cost  hous- 
ing is  made  of  clay-brick  material. 

But  by  the  time  the  Chilean  group 
has  finished  their  September  trip  to 
southern  Ontario,  it  is  hoped  they 
bring  back  the  skills  to  make  cost- 
effective  housing  with  some  of  the 
20  million  metres  of  pine  lumber 
which  Chile  produces  annually. 

Conestoga  College’s  civil  engi- 
neering technology  faculty  will 
provide  technical  discussions  as 
part  of  a three-day  course  with  the 
Chileans,  and  will  help  finalize 
their  designs.  A faculty  member 
will  go  to  Chile  with  the  group  to 
aid  contractors  there  in  the  actual 
construction  of  the  new  designs. 

Prokopec  has  already  met  the 
Chileans  and  says  working  with 
people  from  other  countries  is  “a  lot 
of  fon.” 

Prokopec  says,  “You  broaden 
your  mind  this  way,  you  have  a 
greater  interest  in  what  is  going  on 
in  the  rest  of  the  world.” 


Student  apathy  reflected 
at  scheduled  DSA  events 


By  Neil  Wells 

School  spirit  at  Conestoga  Col- 
lege is  not  getting  any  better,  said 
Becky  Boertien,  Doon  Student  As- 
sociation (DSA)  activities  co-or- 
dinator.  “People  don’t  want  to  get 
involved,”  she  said.  “Some  of  our 
pub  nights  just  aren’t  as  successful 
as  they  should  be.” 


pubs,  we  have  talked  to  places  like 
Lulu’s  but  that  means  we  lose  li- 
quor sales  revenue,”  she  said. 

Hiring  a private  bus  to  drop  off 
students  near  their  houses  and  in- 
creased public  transit  on  pub  nights 
are  two  ideas  being  discussed  by 
the  DSA,  Boertien  said. 

She  said  students  attending  pubs 
can  take  part  in  a designated-  driver 


“If  students  have  a spare,  we  hope  they  will  take  the 
time  to  come  out  to  events.” 

— DSA  activities  co-ordinator  Becky  Boertein 


Boertien  said  she  gets  disap- 
pointed when  events  do  not  work 
out  as  well  as  expected. 

Heavy  course  loads  for  students 
and  lack  of  free  time  could  be  a 
reason  for  poor  turnouts,  Boertien 
said.  That  is  why  the  DSA  tries  to 
schedule  many  events  during  the 
day.  “If  students  have  a spare,  we 
hope  they  will  take  the  time  to 
come  out  to  events,”  she  said. 

Scheduling  successful  events  and 
pub  locations  are  things  that 
Boertien  said  the  DSA  is  always 
trying  to  improve. 

She  said  that  even  issues  such  as 
students  not  being  allowed  to 
smoke  during  pubs  must  be  recon- 
sidered to  ensure  an  adequate  turn- 
out 

“The  DSA  has  been  looking  at 
alternate  locations  for  off-campus 


program.  Students  who  register  for 
the  program  receive  a sticker  show- 
ing they  are  designated  drivers,  al- 
lowing them  free  non-alcoholic 
beverages  for  the  night. 

“Last  year,  we  only  had  two  or 
three  people  sign  up  as  designated 
drivers.  Part  of  the  problem  is  that 
students  might  not  be  aware  the 
program  exists,”  she  said. 

On-campus  pubs  use  off-duty 
Waterloo  regional  police  officers 
and  pub  staff  as  security. 

Boertien  said  she  hopes  the  mo- 
bile sign  set  up  on  Doon  Valley 
Drive  will  better  inform  students 
about  planned  activities. 

The  DSA  plans  to  use  the  sign 
which  costs  $1(X)  per  month,  until 
the  end  of  October  and  again  in 
January  — depending  on  snow 
conditions. 


The  cheque’s  in  the  mall! 

Conestc^a  students  tine  up  outside  the  Student-Client  Services  Centre  tor  OSAP  loans  and  grants 
during  the  first  week  of  school.  Some  waited  as  tong  as  three  hours.  The  registrars  office  has 
reportod  a 20  per  cent  increase  In  applications  over  last  year. 

(Photo  by  Lori  Ijphard) 


Conestoga  student  builds  CFC  container 


By  Neil  Weils 

A Conestoga  College  student  has 
successfully  built  a 
clorofluorocarbon  (CFC)  recovery 
unit,  partially  from  scrap,  for  a frac- 
tion of  its  retail  cost. 

John  Stone,  37,  of  Guelph,  is  en- 
rolled in  a one-year  appliance  ser- 
vice program  at  the  Parkside  Drive 
location  of  the  Waterloo  campus  of 
the  college. 

The  system  Stone  built  safely 
stores  CFCs  that  have  not  yet  been 
recycled. 

Conestoga  is  currently  storing 
CFCs  in  specially  designed  plastic 
bags  supplied  by  Inglis,  an  appli- 
ance manufacturer,  for  $25.50 
each. 

Each  bag  is  capable  of  storing  the 
CFCs  fi'om  about  six  modem  re- 
frigerators. 

“We  started  storing  CFCs  in  bags 
last  year  because  we  knew  the  law 
was  coming,”  said  Martin 
Dambeau,  co-ordinator  of  the  ap- 
pliance and  heat  pump  servicing 
program  at  the  Waterloo  campus. 

He  said  that  prior  to  CFC  storage 
regulations  the  gas  was  released 
into  the  atmosphere. 

The  device  Stone  built  cost  him 
less  than  $100. 

“The  systems  for  storage  that  are 
on  the  market  right  now,  cost  at 
least  $500,”  Stone  said. 

Though  his  recovery  unit  was  in- 
expensive to  build.  Stone  said  he 
does  not  plan  to  market  it  because 
of  all  the  legal  red  tape. 

“Within  a year  these  devices  will 
probably  be  regulated  by  a local 
bylaw  that  says  you  have  to  have  a 
government  certified  containment 
system,  and  this  one  probably 


won’t  pass. 

Manufacturers  have  to  use  virgin 
refrigerants  and  they  have  to  be 
charged  into  systems  at  a certain 
pressure  and  at  a specific  volume,” 
he  said. 

The  college  plans  to  purchase  a 
recovery  unit,  to  be  used  in  the  ap- 
pliance servicing  program,  at  a cost 
of  $970,  said  Dambeau. 


He  said  he  has  also  ordered  a 
recycler,  which  will  purify  CFCs  to 
a leva!  suitable  for  use  in  the  pro- 
gram, at  a cost  of  $4300. 

“Sometime  this  year  we  should 
have  a recycler  here  but  I’m  not  as 
concerned  with  having  one  as  I am 
with  having  a recovery  unit.  At  the 
college  we  can  use  recycled 
goods,”  Dambeau  said. 


Legislation  limits  chlorofluorocarbons 

On  July  1, 1992,  the  release  of  certain  CFCs  into  the  atmosphere  was 
banned  by  Environment  Canada.  CFCs,  chemicals  that  are  used  as  a 
refrigerant  in  air  conditioners  and  refrigerators,  have  been  proven  to  be 
the  major  cause  of  destruction  of  the  ozone.  Cosmic  radiation  that  is 
normally  reflected  by  the  ozone  is  able  to  reach  the  surface  of  the  Earth 
through  holes  caused  by  CFCs.  Higher  amounts  of  radiation  reaching 
the  Earth  have  caused  increased  health  concerns  and  the  establishing  of 
an  ultra-violet  (UV)  index  which  measures  increases  in  radiation  levels. 


Appliance  servicing  student,  John  Stone,  displays  CFC  container. 


(Photo  by  Neil  Wells) 


We  Recycle 

We  encourage  our  readers 
to  put  old  Issues  of 
Spoke 

In  the  blue  boxes. 
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Poor  attendance  sinks 


By  Karl-Ann  Puckering 

Dwindling  interest  in  the  25th  an- 
nual Doon  Student  Association 
(DSA)  boat  race  held  Sept.  12  may 
make  this  year’s  race  the  last,  un- 
less the  community  chooses  to  con- 
tinue the  event  on  its  own.  The  race, 
sponsored  by  Labatt  Breweries  of 
Canada  Ltd.,  may  not  be  continued 
because  of  a lack  of  student  partic- 
ipation and  expense. 

“It  (the  race)  has  become  more  of 
a community  event  than  a student 


event,”  said  Becky  Bocrtien,  DSA 
activities  co-ordinator.  “We  want 
to  put  the  money  into  an  event  all 
students  could  benefit  from.” 

A budget  of  $2,500  was  set  aside 
for  the  race  for  prizes  and  other 
expenses.  Four  of  the  nine  boats 
were  entered  by  students  or  faculty 
members  of  the  college. 

The  race,  previously  scheduled 
for  April  25,  was  postponed  be- 
cause of  dangerous  river  conditions 
in  the  spring. 

“Students  were  all  leaving  college 


Four  boats  participate 
in  annuai  event 


boat  race 

in  April  so  the  race  was  changed  to 
an  orientation  event,”  Boertien 
said. 

The  number  of  participants  in  the 
race  dropped  from  last  year,  when 
there  were  approximately  30  in  all 
three  categories  - canoe,  kayak  and 
junk. 

“Unfortunately,  this  is  the  last 
event,”  said  Ken  Wood,  a faculty 
member  from  welding  and  technol- 
ogy. 

“I  hope  the  community  will  put  it 
on,”  Boertien  said. 


Conestoga  alumni  Bob 
Cadwell,  Mike  Kipp,  Dave 
Dewaal  and  Tom  House  were 
winners  in  the'  junk  boat 
category. 


(Photo  by  Zen  Karp) 


iKe  Lewies,  front,  and  Kyle  Mooney,  took  first  prize  in  the  canoe 
category  of  the  boat  race. 

(Photo  by  Heather  Ibbotson) 


river 


Continued  from  Page  1 

the  first  canoe  appeared  around 
the  last  bend  where  the  Doon-Pio- 
neer  Tower  stands. 

The  winners  of  the  kayak  and 
canoe  race  were  canoe  teammates 
Kyle  Mooney,  a second-year  Con- 


All  of  them  felt 
“pretty  bad”  about 
their  being  no  more 
races  planned  by  the 
college. 


estoga  woodworking  student  and 
Mike  Lewies,  a first-year  graphic 
design  student  from  Mohawk  Col- 
lege. 

“It  went  pretty  fast!”  Mooney 
said,  as  he  and  Lewies  pulled  their 
canoe  out  of  the  river. 

“The  others  were  right  out  of 


sight  about  an  hour  ago!”  Lewies 
said. 

The  two  students  enter  competi- 
tions in  canoeing  regularly,  and 
were  last  year’s  provincial  champi- 
ons in  the  men’s  recreational  class 
amateur  event. 

On  Aug.  20-23,  they  entered  a 
pro  canoe  race  in  Ottawa,  finishing 
only  20th  out  of  25.  But  Lewies 
feels  the  race  was  still  “a  good  ex- 
perience.” 

For  the  Junk  class  boats,  winners 
were  the  all-Conestoga  alumni 
team  of  Bob  Cadwell,  Mike  Kipp, 
Dave  Dewaal  and  Tom  House. 

The  team  has  been  racing  the 
same  junk  for  the  past  five  years, 
although  they  used  to  be  a six-man 
team. 

All  of  them  agreed  they  felt 
“pretty  bad”  about  there  being  no 
more  races  planned  by  the  college. 

Immediately  after  the  event, 
awards  were  presented  at  the 
Edelweiss  Tavern. 

Boertien  thanked  everyone  for 
their  participation  and  said  she 
hoped  people  could  manage  to 
keep  the  Conestoga  boat  race 
alive. 


Elder,  14,  the  youngest  boat  race  competitor,  finished  fifth  in  the  canoe  event 


(Photo  by  Zen  Karp 


